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Do you remember, my friends, those winter even- 
ings when I sat with you in a certain pleasant 
library, and listened with attentive ears while you 
discoursed of past experiences in Eastern lands? 
Do you remember how, with maps spread out upon 
the table, you recalled each familiar scene, and 
introduced me, novice as I was, into the outskirts 
of that temple of historical and sacred lore in which 
you were already devotees ? 

* Always worship the rising sun,' was the worldly- 
wise maxim of an old nurse who exercised a vast 
influence upon my childhood; and, recalling this 
fevourite motto of my early oracle, I set myself 
diligently to the study and comprehension of that 
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mystical secret which makes the Orient a charmed 
land. 

In El Fureidis you behold the result. Stanley 
took me by the hand, and led me across Sinai into 
the Canaan of promise. Kelly, with his select 
band, next became my travelling companions. Porter 
has been throughout "my friend and guide. Eobin- 
son has been the authority to whom I have re- 
ferred my doubts. I have shared the adventures 
and perils of Van de Velde. Thompson has unfolded 
to me the details of Syrian life. Churchill has lured 
me into the mountains of Lebanon : Chasseaud has 
by his fascinations compelled me to linger there. 
Burckhardt has led me into the tents of the 
Bedouins, and made me a sharer in desert hospitality. 
Burton has taken me on the sacred pilgrimage. 
Lamartine has sung for me his sweetest songs. 

Here a slice and there a crumb, all these have 
contributed to satisfy my cravings, and supply my 
need. I have had chance fellow-travellers too, 
occasional helpmates, wayside friends. How can 
I thank them who are too many even to name ? 
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I can but humbly follow their example ; and, as 
they have guided me through scenes of actttal 
romance, pleasure, incident, and danger, invite 
whoever may be so inclined to follow me in my 
imaginary experiences, trusting that there are 
some in whom I may be so fortunate as to awaken 
an interest in a land which has aroused my own 
enthusiasm, and that, pursuing with what patience 
they may the route which I have trod, they may 
come at last to feel, like me, at home in El Fureidis. 



13 New Finehley Boad, 
April, 1860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARRIVAL AT BEYROUT. 

nPHE sun was setting over that far-famed Eastern 
land, which, when the Most High divided 
unto the nations their inheritance, He gave unto his 
chosen people, — ^that land which the leader of 
Israel's hosts saw from afar, though he entered 
not in, — ^that land immortalized as the paradise of 
our earthly parents, the Canaan of a favoured race, 
the birthplace and the tomb of prophets, the scene 
of Jehovah's mightiest works, the cherished spot 
whence the dayspring from on high has visited us, 
the blessed soil which the feet of the Prince of 
Peace have trod. 

Lazily on the bosom of that classic sea which 
skirts the shore of Syria there floats a light and 
graceful bark, whose dreamy motion, as it skims the 
tide, harmonizes and keeps pace with the sweet and 
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glowing fancies, the unuttered longings, the irre- 
pressible awe, which fill the mind of one who, 
bound on an Oriental pilgrimage, is now nearing 
the land of promise, of beauty, of ancient records, 
and of sacred lore. Englishman that he is by birth, 
scholar that he has become by study, and philosopher 
that he fain would be, he forgets, in the scene before 
him, the race from which he sprang, the learning 
that has made him wise, the logical reasonings of a 
well-schooled brain, and, prostrate on the vessel's 
deck, gives himself up, with all the rapture of a 
poet's enthusiasm, to the emotion of the hour. 

The dim and wavy outline of a distant mountain 
chain, the almost invisible specks upon its sides, and 
the crest of what seemed at first an airy, floating 
cloud, are gradually assimiing form and colour as the 
slow-moving vessel draws nearer and nearer to the 
shore ; — and now the cedar-crowned heights of Le- 
banon stand boldly out to view, clothed in the deep 
purple light of the descending sun, white monas- 
teries with lofty towers here and there crown the 
beetling cliffs, and Mount Carmel rears its cone-like 
peak in a majesty solemn and sublime, while the 
gilded waters of the Mediterranean fold the whole 
in a sheet of living flame. 

Now feasting his eager eye upon the harmonious 
picture, then lifting it with equal wonder and de- 
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light to the deep-blue canopy of sky above, and anon 
gazing into the fiery depths below, through which 
the bark is cutting its trackless way, and all the 
while breathing in an atmosphere whose purity and 
fragrance are nowhere else inhaled, the Eastern- 
bound traveller acknowledges all his longings satis- 
fied, all his day-dreams realized. 

The little merchant vessel, bound from Cyprus to 
Beyrout, boasts but scanty accommodations, — a cir- 
cumstance of which its solitary passenger is far from 
being disposed to complain, since he owes to it the 
exclusive occupancy of both deck and cabin. More 
especially, as he nears the shore of Palestine, and 
his soul dxinks in the inspiration of the scene and 
hour, does his English reserve find subject for con- 
gratulation in the absence of the restless movements, 
the jargon of tongues, and the inquisitive eyes, 
which in recent joumeyings have oflen broken in 
upon and marred the subjects of his reverie. 

The breeze is so light and soft, the air so balmy 
with a thousand sweets, the sky so serene and cloud- 
less, and the stillness so imbroken, that, lulled into 
a species of trance, midway between sleep and 
ecstasy, he experiences, even before setting his foot 
on land, something of the luxury of Oriental re- 
pose. 

But an Eastern twilight is short, and so was the 
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undisturbed meditation of our traveller. The fading 
of the purple light on the Syrian hills, and the 
shooting forth of a galaxy of stars, each one of which 
was like a brilliant gem starting out from its dark 
backgroimd, proved the signal for a tumult and con- 
fusion which formed as strong a contrast to tlie 
previous stillness as did the darkness of night to the 
glories of the simset hour. 

The little schooner had come to anchor about a 
mile from shore, and was at once surroimded by 
shoals of boats, manned by Arab boatmen, whose 
jshrill voices and eager gestures, as they climbed the 
vessel's side, seemed to the startled Englishman 
little less than demoniac. Thus suddenly roused 
from Elysian dreams to find himself encompassed by 
a swarm of savages, of whose importunities he was 
the sole victim, it may well be supposed that his 
state of mind suffered a no less sudden transition. 
He felt himself injured, indignant, and resolved to 
resist 

But what availed his determined attitude, scornful 
repulse, and English expostulations, against igno- 
rance of his language and superior physical force ? 
So hopeless, indeed, was the contest with numbers, so 
evident the necessity of availing himself of one of the 
small craft which lay alongside, that, summoning all 
his philosophy, he wisely concluded to conform to 
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the customs of the country, and permit himself to be 
carried bodily, first to a boat, and then to the oppo- 
site shore* 

Here new clamours awaited him, — cries of back- 
sheesh, offers of service, and the usual invectives of 
the disappointed applicants against their more fortu- 
nate, because more prompt and energetic, rivals. 
By the time he reached the comfortable Hotel de 
Bellevue, to which his swarthy conductors guided 
him with ready instinct, his flattering visions of the 
romance of Eastern life had subsided ; the vivid 
consciousness of his own individuality had become 
completely restored, and with it the conviction that 
a good dinner, a good bed, and all the comforts of a 
sober English home, were vastly preferable to the 
excited anticipations and painful realities of a 
country which presented such abrupt and powerful 
contrasts. 

As if to test, however, the conclusion to which 
his recent and rough experiences had brought him, 
and prove the truth that discontent is inherent in 
the nature of man, he now imexpectedly found him- 
self in circumstances calculated to gratify all his 
national prejudices, and restore him to the normal 
condition of his being. 

Not only was he conducted to a room furnished in 
the European style, attended by a waiter in Euro- 
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pean costume, and accosted in tHe familiar Saxon 
tongue, but at dinner he encoimtered a party of 
English travellers, who had just returned from the 
stereotyped tour up the Nile and through the most 
frequented portions of the Holy Land. The party, 
moreover, included some old friends of his, — a 
gentleman who had been his fellow-student at Ox- 
ford, a lady who had married a connection of his 
family, and an army officer whom he had met in 
London. In a word, he found himself restored at 
once to the familiar atmosphere of home. What 
more could he ask to fill up the measure of his satis- 
faction ? 

And yet, strange to say, this unforeseen encounter 
only served to bring about a fresh revulsion in his 
feelings. His countrymen dwelt lightly on the 
pleasures of their late excursion, talked loudly of its 
hazards and inconveniences, boasted of their own 
prowess and indifference to danger, abused the ex- 
cellent wine of the country, and ended by advising 
him to secure a dragoman at once, attach himself to 
a party similar to their own, do up Egypt and Syria 
in the shortest possible time, and join them in Derby- 
shire in season for the autumn races. 

The ladies talked learnedly of Thebes and the 
Sphynx, Baalbec and the hidden treasures of 
Nineveh, interspersing their quotations from the 
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guide-book with inquiries oonceming the Queen's 
visit to Scotland and anticipations of a gay winter 
in Paris. 

Our fastidious traveller felt an unspeakable thrill 
of annoyance and disgust* The conversation ¥ras 
natural, hannless, just what might have been ex- 
pected irom the mental calibre of the individuals. 
Its effect, however, was to excite at once the 
qualities of his cWracter most antagonistic to the 
society in which he foimd himself. The imagina- 
tive and poetic enthusiasm of his nature was again 
aroused* He resolved not only to see Eastern lands, 
but to imbibe their spirit ; and for this purpose he 
would travel alone, abjure even the companionship 
of a dragoman, take the least-frequented routes, and, 
above aD. things, avoid any intercourse with his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Accident seemed to facilitate the execution of 
this purpose, affording him a prompt opportunity 
£)r canying out his rash and hastily formed project. 

His English friends had come from Damascus to 
Beyrout under the guidance of a professed drago- 
man, who had in his turn availed himself among 
the mountain passes of the assistance of a youthful 
Arab, son of a noted desert sheik. This youth, who 
spoke English with some fluency, and possessed a 
perfect familiarity with the route between the two 
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cities, had proved an efficient aid upon the journey, 
and he now came, late at night, to receive the 
promised compensation for his services. Learning 
that he was about to return the next day by a some- 
what circuitous route, our traveller immediately con- 
ceived the idea of accompanying Hm. The reserved 
Englishman forbore any expression of this intention, 
being anxious to escape the inquiries and expostula- 
tions which would be sure to follow; but, after bid- 
ding his imsuspecting friends good-night, he souglt 
the youth, made the necessary contract for safe- 
conduct, and spent the renaming hours until sunrise 
in hasty preparations for the journey, which was to 
commence at daybreak. 

A written apology and ferewell sufficed to acquaint 
his friends with his sudden departure, though it must 
be acknowledged that their comments upon the 
singularity of the proceeding were not unwaxrant- 
able. 

Nor was it strange that in solemn conclave they 
summed up those events of his past career which 
had come under their knowledge, and passed the 
joint resolution that Meredith had always been an 
eccentric fellow, for whose whims there was no 
accoimting. 
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CHAPTER II. 
NIGHT JOURNEY ON THE LEBANON. 

THHE next phase of Eastern life in which we be- 
hold our traveller is one of excitement, suffer- 
ing, and danger* It is the evening of the second day 
since he left Bejrrout, attended only by the youthful 
Abdoul. Nightfall has overtaken them among the 
mountains, and the distant thunder betokens an ap- 
proaching tempest. Worn with fatigue, exhausted 
and feverish from exposure to the Syrian sun, and 
riding a horse scarcely less jaded than himself, our 
hero, despite . his love of adventure, contemplates 
with no little dread the prospect of passing the 
night, shelterless, and exposed to the fury of the 
elements. Nor is this the worst he has to fear. 
Distrust of his guide is superadded to the hardships 
of the journey, and the senses which would other- 
wise be benumbed with weariness are now strained 
to their utmost in apprehension of treachery. Not 
that Meredith is by nature cowardly or suspicious^ 
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On the contrary, he is a model of manly vigour and 
accomplishments, while the generosity of his own 
disposition is such as to encourage confidence in 
others. But it is no ordinary situation in which he 
finds himself, and various incidents have occurred 
on the route, calculated to excite him to wariness 
and prudenca 

Both pride and policy, however, forbid his betray- 
ing to his Bedouin attendant any symptom of un- 
easiness, nor, save the simple precaution of keeping 
constantly in the rear, does he deem it advisable to 
adopt any defensive measures. Even this prudential 
order of precedence may be deemed inevitable, since, 
but for the encouragement afforded by Abdoul's 
example, the European traveller, skilful rider as he 
is, would hesitate to spur liis hoirse over the wide 
chasms, narrow passes, and precipitous descents, 
which everywhere mark and interrupt their passage. 
The night is dark, the journey hazardous, and both 
the gloom and the perils of the way are every moment 
becoming more appalling. Now and then pale streaks 
of lightning illumine the wild scene with their ghastly 
glare, bringing into bold relief the bare and frowning 
peaks above, the yawning precipices below, and all 
the dangers of the rough and flintnrtrown path, 
which at one moment skirts the edge of an over- 
hanging rock, then winds along the dry bed of a 
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mountain torrent. The sudden darkness which 
succeeds, the echoing of the thunder as it resounds 
from crag to crag, and now and then the roar of a 
neighbouring cataract, all combine to heighten the 
awful sternness and grandeur of the place and hour. 
Trusting wholly to the sagacity and sure-footed- 
ness of his horse, which he no longer attempts to 
guide, Meredith hails eagerly the lightning flash 
which enables him to measure the difficulties of the 
way and scan the face of the youthful Ishmaelite, 
who successfully veils every emotion, whether of 
weariness, doubt, or treachery, beneath features of 
motionless inflexibility. At length, as Meredith 
finds himself upon a platform of some little breadth, 
while the steed of Abdoul is already plunging down 
the fearful declivity which succeeds, the English- 
man pauses, and for the first time for some hours 
addresses the young Arab. 

* Abdoul !' he exclaimed. 

At the sound of the clear voice ringing through 
the darkness, Abdoul drew his horse back almost 
upon its haunches, and with a surprising feat on the 
part of both steed and rider, the animal was forced 
to remount the ascent backwards until it gauied the 
level occupied by Meredith. 

* Abdoul, the journey is long, the road fearful, and 
there is a storm coming on.' 
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* Allah! you say truly,' replied Abdoul with an 
unmoved air. 

* Where are we to find shelter for the night ?' 
continued Meredith. 

* Behind yonder mountain/ — and Abdoul pointed 
to a precipitous mass of rock, which, as the lightning 
played over it seemed within a stone's throw. 

' And you will guide me there in safety ?' 
'Have I not promised? and is not the written 

contract sealed with the seal of Abdoul ?' answered 

the youth, proudly. 

* But do you know the way ?' questioned Mere- 
dith, who believed himself misled, not being able to 
credit the possibility that he was pursuing a travelled 
and recognizable road. 

* Does the camel of the desert know the water- 
spring ? aud can the eagle find its nest ?' said the 
boy, with gravity. 

* But the horses ? they are worn out, and cannot 
carry us much farther.' 

* Trust them,' replied Abdoul ; * they will smell 
their evening meal and the hand that grooms them.' 

There was a pause. The Englishman forbore 
further questioning, and the Bedouin, after waiting 
the word from Meredith, responded to his com- 
mand to proceed by plunging once more down the 
cliff. 
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An hour of patient travelling succeeded: the 
storm had come on with violence; and the fever 
which burned in the veins of Meredith had given 
place to a fearful chill as the cold rain drenched him 
to the skin. And still the promised destination 
seemed as distant as ever. It was inconceivable to 
the Englishman that they should be so long in gain- 
ing the place of refuge, which, when pointed out an 
hour before, had been apparently close at hand. He 
could not forget the mysterious communication which 
Abdoul had held the previous evening with some 
stragglers of a Bedouin tribe whom they had encoun- 
tered on their road; nor the fierce gesticulations 
with which the boy had given emphasis to his dis- 
course. While engaged in these and similar reflec- 
tions, a sound of rushing water fell upon his ear, and 
he soon became conscious that the path was leading 
him to the verge of a narrow causeway, beneath 
which, at a distance of more than a hundred feet, 
there formed and dashed an impetuous mountain 
stream. This causeway was a natural bridge of 
solid rock, suspended over a terrific chasm, and un- 
protected by the slightest barrier. Thick darkness 
hid the scene from view ; but the roaring of the 
flood beneath, and the hesitating step of his horse, 
afforded Meredith sufficient indication of the crisis 
he had reached in his already sufficiently pe- 
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rllous expedition. At the same instant he felt his 
Bedouin guide tightly grasp his right arm, thus ren- 
dering powerless the hand which held his only 
weapon of defence, a small pocket-pistol. 

Confident that the moment had come when resist- 
ance was the truest wisdom, he released himself by 
a sudden effort of strength from the hold of his seem- 
ing antagonist, and with a threatening exclamation 
raised his pistoL At this critical instant a broad, 
vivid flash of lightning illumined earth and sky, re- 
vealing a picture as strange and startling as it was 
sudden and momentary. In the very centre of the 
narrow bridge of rock, which hung, as it were, mid- 
way between earth and heaven, both horsemen were 
stationed abreast, having come to a sudden halt^ 
Meredith sat firm and upright in his saddle, Ahdoul 
bent backwards in the position into which he had 
been thrown by the force of Meredith's sudden re- 
pulse, and the eyes of each gazed into those of the 
other. 

Nothing could be more wildly picturesque than 
the tableau thus presented, nothing more striking than 
the contrast afforded by the two individuals, each of 
whom furnished a fitting type of his own race and 
nation. 

The resolute determination which marked both 
the face and figure of the European, the calm 
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caution and deep-seated distrust evinced both in his 
countenance and air, were met with equally 
characteristic indications on the part of the Arab 
youth, who, with his head thrown back, his thin lips 
compressed, and his loose garments floating over the 
verge of the precipice, shot from his eyes such a 
glance of scorn, that the piercing orbs might have 
been deemed the central flres from which radiated 
the mountain lightning. 

Not less significant were the words which suc- 
ceeded this striking pantomime. 

* Traitor!' said the Englishman, between his 
teeth, * would you hurl me over the precipice ?* 

* Son of an infidel,' answered Abdoul, with proud 
disdain, * the waters of yonder flood are deep, and 
the caves of the valley are mute as the grave ; but 
the Frank shall tread the mountain pass unharmed, 
for Abdoul has given his word of faith, and the son 
of Sheik Zanadeen never lies.' 

Momentary as were the glances thus exclianged, 
and short as was the dialogue that followed, the 
effect was no less instantaneous. 

To the Englishman the good faith of the Arab 
was established beyond a question. The scorn with 
which he met the charge of treachery, the proud 
words with which he repelled it, not only carried 
with them conviction of his fidelity, but excited in 
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the mind of the generous Meredith an involuntary 
respect and admiration for the true-hearted youth. 

The good understanding, however, was far from 
mutual. The indifference with which the young 
Bedouin had previously regarded Meredith, had 
now given place to a sentiment of a wholly different 
character. Not only had the lips of the Frank 
branded him with the base charge of traitor, but the 
lightning flash had revealed to him a countenance, 
every line of which was darkened with distrust. It 
was for a moment only, but Abdoul never forgot it. 

Maintaining, however, that self-control which 
marks the Arab even under circumstances of excite- 
ment, he quietly resumed his duties as escort and 
guide, and the next moment suflSced to explain the 
movement which had alarmed Meredith, and given 
rise to the misunderstanding. The stone causeway 
upon which they had halted, although extremely 
narrow at the entrance, widened, as we have seen, 
towards the centre, sufficiently to admit of two 
horseman abreast. Abdoul had availed himself of 
this circumstance to fall back to a position parallel 
with that of Meredith, in order, by aid of voice and 
arm, to assist him, and encourage his steed in sur- 
mounting a difficult ascent which presented itself at 
the farther extremity of the bridge. It was merely 
to assure himself of the desired proximity that the 
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youth had in the darkness grasped the arm of Mere- 
dith ; and this fact became evident when, as they 
actually attempted to climb the smooth, slippery 
rock, on which the horses could with diflSculty obtain 
a foothold, the jaded animal which Meredith rode 
stumbled, and would have fallen, but for the assist- 
ance promptly rendered by the skilful Bedouin. 

This difficulty surmounted, the path became gra- 
dually more smooth and practicable, the rain ceased, 
and the prospects of the Hravellers appeared more 
encouraging, though as yet no place of rest and re- 
freshinent was visible. 

Half ashamed of the doubts and surmises which, 
although warranted by the occasion, now seemed to 
Meredith the effects of a heated and distempered 
brain, he strove to atone for them by manifesting 
towards his guide the renewed confidence with which 
the demeanour of the latter had inspired him, and 
with this view endeavoured to engage the lad in 
conversation. But Abdoul could not be roused from 
his taciturnity ; and the responses called forth by the 
questioning of Meredith, although civil, were inva- 
riably brief. 

They were now descending the mountain whose 
summit they had crossed earlier in the evening, and 
the moon, having risen from behind a bank of 
clouds, afforded an uncertain light which partially 
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illumined the prospect. The ciaggjr heights and 
blufi^ which stretched their huge and shapeless 
masses in every direction were becoming more 
thickly wooded and verdant with every step of the 
travellers' progress ; but desolate grandeur was still 
the predominant feature of the landscape. The path 
the riders were following led around the slope of a 
tall, projecting clifif, whose dark, frowning side shut 
in and barred the prospect, affording only the view 
of its own pine-clad accEvities above and the deep 
chasm at its base. 

Just as Meredith drew near the point where, by a 
sudden turning in the road, he might command a 
view of the opposite valley, a sound fell upon his 
ear as startling as a trumpet, and as welcome as the 
voice of a friend. It was the clear, ringing note of 
a deep-toned bell, which, as it reverberated from diff 
to cliff, reassured his heart with its &miliar welcome 
to the abodes of men. Its solemn peals were still 
vibrating among the hills, when other musical tones 
burst from a nearer quarter, mingling with the 
bass notes which rang out from the opposite cliff, — ^a 
plaintive minor strain, forming a perfect concord 
with the deeper and sterner harmony. 

Astonishment gave place to awe, as Meredith lis- 
tened until the sounds died away upon the air, and 
awe again yielded to an ecstasy of surprise, as, turn- 
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ing the angle of the mountain precipice, he beheld 
at a glance what seemed to his enraptured vision a 
more than earthly paradise. 

Eeposing in the heart of the mountain, nestling in 
the giant arms of Lebanon, a lovely and picturesque 
village lay before him, its white, flat-roofed cottages 
gleaming in the unclouded splendour of the now 
brilliant moonlight. 

* Behold !' said Abdoul, checking his horse, and 
waving his hand in the direction of the highland 
glen, as if, in presenting it to Meredith, he sealed 
the fulfilment of his sacred contract, — 'behold El 
Fureidis (the Paradise), the happy valley, — watered 
by the springs of Bar^, — the home of the mountain- 
rose, — the garden of Lebanon !* 

•A garden indeed!' thought Meredith, as the 
delicious perfume of herbs and flowers was borne to 
him on the summer breeze. ' Fit place in which to 
Spend a lifetime !' he mentally added, as the sweet 
repose, the calm serenity of the scene stole in upon 
his weary senses. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE VILLAGE SANCTUARY. 

A MID the novelty and excitement of his journey, 

and the various creeds and nations of which 

it had presented specimens, Meredith had wellnigh 

forgotten that it was the evening of the Christian 

Sabbath. 

This recollection was brought to his mind by the 
familiar sound of bells ; but his consciousness of the 
fact became more vivid as, descending the mountain 
slope, and drawing near the little highland village, 
he was struck with the deep and solenm quiet wliich 
pervaded the place. 

Even the flat roofe of the dwellings, where Eastern 
households invariably congregate at night, were all 
deserted. There was no sound to be heard in court- 
yard or garden, save here and there the musical 
plashing of a fountain, the distinctly heard play of 
whose waters rendered the surrounding stillness 
more impressive. 

* They are in yonder church at the evening wor- 
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ship,' said Abdoul, replying to the silent interro- 
gation expressed in Meredith's countenance; and, 
without waiting the word of command, he led the 
way to the village sanctuary. 

It was a building of simple but graceful architec- 
ture, perched upon a high projecting platform, and 
its stone roof and tower of pale yellow limestone 
gleamed brightly in the moonlight, shedding a glow 
over the cluster of mountain homes of which it might 
be termed the crown. 

Both travellers alighted at its threshold, and 
Abdoul, followed by Meredith, entered noiselessly 
at the door, which stood invitingly open. 

Marvellous and touching was the scene which 
here presented itself. An unwonted awe crept over 
the heart of Meredith as he gazed and listened, and 
Abdoul involuntarily assumed an air of respectful 
attention. 

The chief feature in this strange congregation was 
the figure of an old man, whose hoary locks fell to 
his shoulders, and whose long black garments swept 
the floor of the little platform on which he knelt and 
prayed. Around him were grouped a crowd of 
worshippers, "vyhose motley attire, no less than their 
numerous shades of complexion and varied cast of 
features, proclaimed them the children of many a 
different lineage and nation. 
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Side by side on the marble pavement, the Greek 
and Armenian, the Turk and the native Syrian, 
oflfered up a like petition to the common Father of 
them all; each head bowed and each knee bent 
in the same reverent posture, while they listened to 
the words of one who, in the simplicity of the 
Christian faith, preached to them the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

Like the Apostles of old, the aged man seemed to 
possess the gift of tongues, for his simple offering of 
prayer and praise was first spoken in English, and 
then repeated in both Turkish and Arabic, that all 
might intelligently join in the earnest and devout 
petition. Not an eye was lifted, not a head raised, 
until the conclusion of the short but solemn appeal 
to the throne of grace, and then every voice united 
in the fervent *Amen!' after which the whole 
multitude rose and awaited the continuation of the 
service. 

As the noise which accompanied this simultaneous 
movement died away, a few soft notes of sweet and 
sacred music stole upon the ear, and the strain gra- 
dually swelled in sound and volume until at length 
the air rang with the rich and vibrating notes of an 
organ played by skilful fingers. Observing the 
direction of Abdoul's eager gaze, and the straining of 
his figure to its utmost height, Meredith availed 
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himself of his pwn superior stature to peer above the 
heads of the assembly in the quarter whence the 
music proceeded ; and, although the light which the 
church afforded was dim and indistinct, his eye at 
once detected the rapt and youthful organist. She 
was a young girl of not more than seventeen years, 
and of a grace and beauty which, combined with her 
dress, her attitude, and, above all, the nature of her 
occupation, imparted to her an air of almost seraphic 
loveliness. 

She wore a tight-fitting Grecian bodice of white 
Damascus silk interwoven with silver, a full flowing 
skirt of snowy whiteness, and a long veil of the same 
material thrown over her black hair, after the fashion 
of the Syrian maidens. 

Lost in self-forgetfulness, with her head slightly 
thrown back, and her dark eyes raised, she seemed to 
be invoking the ^inspiration to which her fingers 
gave utterance as they moved slowly over the keys of 
the instrument. At length, her prelude being 
finished, she paused, cast her eye upon a group of 
youthful choristers who stood near, and gathering 
voice for the effort, struck the first note of a solemn 
litany, in which they all joined, keeping time to the 
voice of their leader, and to the accompaniment of 
the organ. 

Sweetly and religiously did the words of the 
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anthem flow from their tuneftd lips, and the ttiultl- 
tude, in ruder but no less earnest accents, took up 
the chorus. 

* Thou, who dost dwell alone, 
Thou, who dost know thine own, 
Thou, to whom all are known 
From the cradle to the grave, 

Save, save ! 
From the world's temptations, 
From tribulations. 
From the fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish, — 
From the torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asleep, 
Heavy as death. 
Cold as the grave, 
Save, save!* 

As the last notes of the hymn died away, the 
young organist rose, and with folded hands and 
downcast .eyes awaited the moment when the vene- 
rable servant of God should pronounce a blessing 
upon the assembly, 

A solemn silence pervaded the sanctuary while 
the good man commended each and all to the mercy 
and protection of their Maker. 

Meredith's poetic and imaginative mind, how- 
ever, realized the beauty more fully than the sacred- 
ness of the occasion. His scholarly and artistic 
nature, more attuned to classical than to religious 
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emotion, failed to recognize in the scene the felt 
presence of Him who • hath his foundation in tlic 
holy mountains.' 

He saw only a temple reared with hands, and a 
venerable priest uttering oracular words of wisdom ; 
while, if his heart bowed down in homage, it was to 
the matchless loveliness of one whom he was ready 
to liken to the sacred priestess dwelling within the 
veil. As the congregation filed through the narrow 
portal at which Meredith and Abdoul had stationed 
themselves, the former had ample opportunity to 
scrutinize the incongruous assemblage. 

The athletic Maronite, richly and gaily attired, 
with broad, flat turban and scarlet vest, strode away 
with a confident bearing, while his fair and comely 
wife bent her head as she emerged from the door- 
way whose height scarcely afforded space for her tall 
tantour;* the self-absorbed and dignified Turk 
passed on without looking to right or left ; and here 
and there a stem Druse, with his hand on his heavy 
scimitar, folded his mantle over his bronzed visage, 
and came stealthily out amidst the crowd. 

* The tantour is a horn of silver, or some inferior metal, 
which the married women of the Lebanon, both Maronitea 
and Druses, wear on the head. It is nearly a foot and a half 
in height, is sometimes richly embossed, and over it is thrown 
a long white veil, thus imparting to the wearer a singular, 
but not ungraceful appearance. 
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Meredith lingered to the last, hoping to catch 
sight of the dark-haired maiden ; and Abdoul, what- 
ever might be his motive, stepped within the shadow 
of a projecting angle of the tower, and braced his 
slight figure against the wall. The company of 
worshippers had scattered in different directions, 
preserving all the while a becoming degree of gravity 
and decorum ; and Meredith began to suspect that 
the object of his thoughts had left the building by 
some private doorway, when the sound of a sweet 
girlish voice fell upon his ear in accents of the purest 
Greek tongue, and the next moment the beautiful 
organist made her appearance, leaning on the arm of 
the gray-haired patriarch of the valley, and followed 
by a young attendant in Turkish costume, who 
carried in her hand a curious little paper lantern. 
The eyes of the maiden were fixed in affectionate 
reverence on the face of her aged companion, and she 
passed Meredith without observing him, though the 
shadow of his figure lay directly across her path. 
As she descended the steps, however, the breeze 
swayed the delicate lantern of her attendant, and its 
light fell full on the face of Abdoul, who as if anxious 
for concealment, had crouched against the wall. 

The girl gave a quick start of surprise as she 
recognized the lithe figure and handsome, swarthy 
face of the Arab, and, withdrawing her arm from that 
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of the pastor, she advanced a step towards him, 
exclaiming, *Abdoul!' 

The youth, finding himself thus unexpectedly dis- 
covered, straightened his figure to an erect posture, 
then pressing his fingers to his forehead, lips, and 
heart, after the manner of the graceful and dignified 
salutation of Eastern lands, bowed low before her, 
uttering her name, ' Havilah !' 

The tone of his voice, as he spoke that single 
word, betokened the deepest admiration and reve- 
rence ; and as he lifted his piercing eyes to her soft 
and liquid orbs, his face became suffused with an 
expression of dove-like sweetness, which imparted to 
it a strange and picturesque beauty. 

* You have returned without loss of time,' said 
Havilah, smiling kindly upon the youth. 

* The Khadhere* loiters not on the road which 
brings her master hither,' replied Abdoul. 

* Abdoul loves El Fureidls,' said Havilah. * Father 
Lapierre,' and she took in hers the hand of the 
hitherto unobservant old man, who was gazing up 
at the stars, ' it is Abdoul ; he has returned from 
Beyrout.' 

The aged missionary looked down, recognized the 
youth, and laying a hand on his shoulder, exclaimed 

* Khadhere signifies white mare. 
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fervently, * God bless you, my son ; you are wel- 
come !' 

* Come with us, Abdoul,' said Havilah ; * my 
father's house is your home in El Fureldis/ 

' Not so/ replied Abdoul, ' I have guided hither 
a stranger from among the Franks ; I must provide 
him shelter.' 

* Bring him to me,' said Father Lapierre ; * my 
house, Abdoul, is the resting-place for the stranger.' 

* None knows that better than Abdoul,* answered 
the youth, reverently lifting the old man's hand to 
his lips. Then turning to Havilah, he said, ' And 
the healing mother, lanthe, is she well ?' 

A shade passed over the girl's bright features as 
she answered, * She complains not, but her step is 
slow, and her cheek paler than ever.' 

* Has Lebanon no blessed herb,' said the youth, — 
his expressive features full of anxiety, — ' that can 
give comfort to the comforter ?' 

* There is a balm in Gilead, Abdoul,' said Father 
Lapierre, fervently, ^and in it lanthe has steeped 
her soul ; the rest she leaves to God.' 

* Allah preserve her I' exclaimed the boy, de- 
voutly. 

'We shall see you to-morrow, Abdoul,' said 
Havilah, as she made a motion to proceed on her 
way. 
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*And my home, in the mean time, shall furnish 
shelter and refreshment to yourself and the tra- 
veller,' added Father Lapierre. 

* Your hospitality is well timed,' replied Abdoul. 
* We will come thither to-night.' 

The next moment the old man and the two 
nuudens disappeared down a steep flight of steps cut 
in the rock ; and Meredith and Abdoul, mounting 
their horses, proceeded by a more circuitous route in 
the direction of Father Lapierre's humble dwelling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE pastor's dwelling. 

A S the church, which was the scene of the good 
father's priestly labours, constituted the crown- 
ing point of the terraced slope to which clung tlie 
mountain village, so at the foot of the declivity, 
overhung by the habitations of his flock, was the 
spot which the aged man had chosen for the home 
of his privacy and repose. El Fureidls, like most vil- 
lages of the Lebanon range, was built upon succes- 
sive terraces or embankments, rude walls of stone 
having been constructed for the support of the light 
mould, which was thus protected from the washing 
of the mountain torrents, and made subservient to 
cultivation. Hence many of the dwellings in their 
gradation downwards were completely overshadowed 
by those of the upper range, it being no infrequent 
circumstance for the court-yard of one villager to 
form a perfect level with the flat roof of his neigh- 
bour of the succeeding terrace. 

From this species of oversight, the cottage of 
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Father Lapierre was happily exempt, being at the 
foot of an abruptly projecting cliff, and its seclusion 
rendered still more complete by a thick grove of 
olive and midberry trees, which skirted' the edge of 
the precipice. So snugly, indeed, was the little 
dwelling located beneath the natural parapet of rock, 
that our weaiy traveller, having cautiously followed 
Abdoul down the circuitous bridle-path that led 
through the village, and now gained a compara- 
tively level space of ground, would impatiently have 
spurred his horse past the destined resting-place, 
which he wholly failed to observe, had he not been 
arrested by the voice of the old man, who had 
already reached the spot, and was awaiting his 
guests at the threshold. 

As Meredith responded to Father Lapierre's wel- 
coming ejaculation by reining in his horse, and 
casting around him in the dim light a glance of 
surprise and inquiry, his venerable host advanced 
a few steps, and with dignified hospitality took the 
Englishman's bridle in one hand, while he stretched 
the other towards him, saying, ^ Alight, my son ; it 
has been a wild night, and ii' you encountered the 
thunder-gust among the mountains, you must stand 
in sore need of rest and refreshment.' 

* Thank you, my kind friend,' said Meredith, as 
he frankly grasped the old man's hand; '^1 am 
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indeed exhausted, and. shall be most grateful for 
your hospitality.' 

* You are burning with fever,' said the good mis- 
sionary, as he felt his guest's heated palm. * I fear, 
too, you have been drenched with the rain,' he con- 
tinued, as he preceded Meredith through the door- 
way which led into the principal room of his dwells 
ing. 'Unless the noise of that telltale waterfall 
deceive me, Abdoul, the showers have been heavier 
above than for many weeks past ;' and as he spoke, 
he glanced questioningly at the young Arab, who, 
having followed them into the cottage, now struck 
a light, which sent a feeble glimmer through the 
apartment. 

*The Frank has seen the big clouds burst on 
Lebanon, and has heard the rushing of the Baruk 
fountains, which will not soon be dry again,' said the 
boy, as he placed the iron lamp that he had been 
trimming in a stone niche in the wall, and has- 
tened to obey the calls of his own and Meredith's 
horses, which were neighing loudly outside. 

The old man laid his liand on Meredith's shoulder, 
felt the dampness of his garments, then, with an 
expressive gesture, stepped quickly into a sort of 
shed adjoining the dwelling, and returning with 
fuel, busied himself in lighting a fire, his guest in 
the mean time leaningf heavily against the rough- 
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plastered wall, and making a curious survey of the 
unfamiliar objects around him. 

Humble as was the home of Father Lapierre, it 
nevertheless combined not a few elements of interest, 
since the grandeur of a remote antiquity, the primi- 
tive usages of Eastern life, and the refinements of 
modem civilization were all combined in its con- 
struction. The classic piUars and sculptured facade 
which adorned its portal, no less than the perfect 
proportions of its principal apartment, proclaimed it 
the ruin of some wayside shrine or ancient sepulchre, 
the origin and use of which were buried among the 
secrets of the past, and were matters of but little 
interest to the Syrian peasant, who, in process of 
time, had found a home within its walls, and added to 
it the few and unostentatious comforts which his 
simple life demanded. But if there was a marked 
incongruity between the remnants of ancient archi- 
tecture and the rough indications of peasant life and 
labour, there was a still greater contrast between the 
Oriental character evinced in all these objects and 
those evidences of ingenuity and convenience which 
were conspicuous in the few articles of western use 
and luxury which the hand of affection, rather than 
any self-seeking on the part of Father Lapierre, 
had introduced into the dwelling since he became 
its occupant. 

VOL. I. D 
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Thus, as Meredith took a rapid survey of every- 
thing within the range of his vision, he scarcely 
knew whether to feel most astonished at the graceful 
stone shafts and noble archway, at the earthen 
fireplace, primitive cooking utensils, and hard clay 
floor, or at the banging book-shelves, glazed cabinet 
of curiosities^ and clock of American manufacture, 
which hung upon the walls ; while his aged host, 
with long black robes and snowy beard, seemed 
more fully to represent a patriarchal age than any- 
thing associated with the present. 

The somewhat severe and monastic character of 
the little domicile, as discerned by the dim lamp- 
light, and the damp, earthy chilliness of the atmo- 
sphere within its low stone walls, gave place to com- 
parative cheerfulness and warmth, as the fire which 
Father Lapierre was but a moment in lighting sent 
abroad its ruddy glow. And now the old man, with 
an alertness of movement which seemed to contradict 
his extremely venerable appearance, applied himself 
to such other hospitable tasks as the occasion 
demanded. Lifting a piece of coarse matting, which 
served to divide the apartment from a small dormi- 
tory in the rear, he disappeared for an instant, then 
returning with a thick goat-skin burnous over his arm, 
invited his guest to exchange the damp frieze shooting- 
jacket which he wore for the ample Arab garment. 
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Meredith would have resisted, but there was a 
gentle authority in the manner of his host which 
enforced compliance; and in a moment more the 
muscular yoimg Englishman, who would have 
scorned such propositions if otherwise recommended, 
fi>imd himself wrapped in the folds of rough cloth, 
and seeking temporary repose on the low divan 
which ran around the room. 

Here, stretched at lull length, but with no dis- 
position to lose himself in sleep, he watched with 
interest and curiosity the operations of the missionary 
and of Abdoul, who returned after a brief absence. 

Preparations for an evening repast were evidently 
going forward. It was the work of but a moment 
for Father Lapierre to take from his larder the 
simple articles of refreshment that it afforded, and a 
bowl of goat's milk, a small vessel containing honey, 
and a remnant of burghol, or coarse boiled wheat, 
were soon set forth on the clumsy tray, which, 
mounted on a stool, constituted his only table. 
Some other cares, however, served to engross him 
more fully. Opening a small cupboard in one 
comer of the room, he took from it several packages, 
examined their labels with precision, then, selecting 
those which suited his purpose, emptied a portion of 
their contents into a small mortar. He now retreated 
into the inner room, where Meredith could distinctly 
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hear him diligently poimdiiig the substance, which, 
when sufficiently pulverized, was brought to the fire 
in an earthen vessel, and being mingled with water, 
was set upon the coals to simmer. The old man, 
with lamp in hand, was steadily watching the pre- 
paration, which began to diffuse an agreeable fra- 
grance through the apartment, and was now and then 
removing the scum from its surface, when the heavy 
door turned noiselessly on its pivot,* and Abdoul 
(entered. He wore an unmistakable air of triumph, 
and a smile of self-gratulation played round his 
handsome mouth as he took &om his head a flat tray 
of delicious fruit, and removed from his arm a 
quaintly formed basket, which he proceeded to 
unpack. The latter contained a cold fowl, a bottle 
of transparent wine, and some thin crisp cakes, such 
as constitute the ordinary bread of the country. 

Father Lapierre looked up as the youth entered, 
but offered no inquiries, and manifested no surprise 
as Abdoul made a tasteful and tempting array of the 
viands which he had brought. As if considering 
that the arrangements for the meal were now com- 
plete, however, and that he was called upon to serve 
in his capacity of host, the old man rose firom his 

* Eastern doors, instead of swinging on hinges, usually 
turn on a central pivot resting in sockets hollowed in the 
floor and ceiling. 
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stooping poetore at the fire, and diawing the table 
into dose pioximity to Meredith's coach, courteously 
invited him to partake of the lefireshment thus set 
before him. Meredith, who had lisen from his 
recumbent posture, as he observed his host's inten- 
tion, hastened to entreat the latter to be seated and 
share the repast; but this he positively declined, 
and his guest, with a listless and indifferent air 
which betrayed but little keenness of appetite, pre- 
pared to do honour to the excellence of the fare* 
His efforts were in vain, however. The pure wine 
for which the country is justly fiuned seemed to 
course through his veins like burning poison, and he 
experienced only loathing at the first mouthful of 
the tender fowl, which a few hours earlier he would 
have devoured with a sportsman's eagerness. The 
rich grapes alone offered any temptation to his 
parched lips. He ate a few of them, then leaning 
his elbow on the table, while his knife and fork lay 
idly across his plate, he sat for a moment uncon- 
sciously gazing into vacancy. 

He was roused by the old man's hand placed 
gently upon his forehead. * It is as I feared,' said 
Father Lapierre ; * you are in no condition to prove 
your ability as a trencherman. It is but poor hos- 
pitality which urges food upon one who has no 
inward promptings ;' — and as he spoke, he made a 
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motion to the watchful Abdoul, who silently removed 
the tray. * You have been exposed to the fever of 
the country ; indeed, you are already affected by it, 
as you and I can both perceive,' added the con- 
siderate host, laying his fingers on Meredith's pulse. 
The speaker paused a moment ; then, as if alarmed 
by the evident severity of his guest's symptoms, 
exclaimed, * You must take my advice, my son, and 
go at once to bed. My little cell yonder boasts no 
luxuries, and my couch Ls a hard one ; but I have 
prepared you a soothing draught, and I trust you 
will find your best remedy in sleep.' 

*Your couch, my excellent friend?' said Mere- 
dith, rising with a quick movement, then staggering 
back, while the dizziness of his brain rendered the 
objects about him indistinct, — *I cannot think of 
robbing you of the only bed your house affords ; we 
must seek lodgings elsewhere.' 

* My couch,' said Father Lapierre, in reply, * is 
any spot where I have space to spread my burnous 
and stretch my limbs; habit has made me inde- 
pendent of what other men call ease. For yourself, 
the same chance, or rather Providence, which made 
you my guest, makes me your medical adviser ; and 
the hakeem of an Eastern village is wont to be im- 
plicitly obeyed.' 

As he spoke, he raised the strip of matting and 
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looped it firmly against the ceiling, thereby disclosing 
an inner room, or closet, which contained only a 
narrow iron bedstead, a large oaken chest, and a few 
garments hanging firom the walls. * Abdoul will 
bring your saddle-bags hither,' continued he ; * and 
for the present you must content yourself with 
these narrow quarters, and the assurance that if you 
cannot enjoy the comforts of an English home, you 
shall have every care which could be rendered you 
in your own father's house.' 

There was something in the old man's dignified 
and paternal tone of command which bore down all 
opposition, and Meredith, in his weak and prostrate 
condition, could only thank him and submit. The 
traveller's luggage, therefore, was instantly brought, 
and while he took possession of his unpretending 
bedroom, Father Laplerre returned to the prepara- 
tion of that healing medicament of which he had so 
truly foreseen the use, and which was still simmering 
over the fire. 

Some hours passed on. The not unpalatable dose 
had been administered, and had brought to the 
senses and limbs of the patient a certain degree of 
repose, though sleep was still far from his eyelids. 
The fire burned low in the sunken fireplace, 
diffusing now and then a flickering light through 
the outer apartment, but leaving the inner in com- 
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plete shadow. The solemn hush of night was un- 
disturbed save by the monotonous plashing of the 
neighbouring waterfall, the barking of a village dog, 
or the sharp cry of a jackal in the distance. But 
though all within doors was studiously quiet, it was 
not the quiet of slumber ; for Father Lapierre had 
devoted the night to watching, his anxiety concern- 
ing his patient being quickened by the fact that the 
narcotic had taken only partial effect, and Abdoul 
had wakened from his first sound sleep to creep 
near the fire, crouch over it for greater warmth, and 
spread his thin, slender hands in front of the decay- 
ing embers. Thus as Meredith lay motionless on 
his little pallet, gazing with strained and feverish 
intensity into the room beyond, the picture which 
it presented was that of a noble, hermit-like figure, 
kneeling beside the low divan of the opposite wall, 
his long, white beard sweeping the pages of an open 
Bible, and his hoary head resting on his hands, 
while his heart was engaged in midnight devotion, 
and — the more striking from his utter contrast with 
the venerable missionary — the lithe, wiry form of 
the Arab boy, drawn up so that his arms embraced 
his knees, his small white turban, gay red vest, and 
striped abaya brought out in strong relief against a 
dark background, while now and then the light 
flame played over his swarthy face, revealing the 
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intense brightness of his eyes^ and more than once 
a fierce scowl, perhaps of malice, perhaps of defiance,, 
shot across his expressive countenance, as he peered 
eagerly in the direction of the dormitory. 

It was but one of many visions which passed 
before the eyes of Meredith during the succeeding 
weeks that he lay imprisoned on that little couch, 
and as now the form of the grave old man con- 
stituted the calm, strong background to the picture, 
while Abdoul's keen face and savage glances gave a 
startling wildness to the scene ; so, through days of 
weariness and nights of delirium, the presence of the 
good old priest invariably imparted a sweet sense of 
repose and serenity to the sufferer, whom the sight 
of the Arab boy, or the mere sound of his voice, 
never failed to agitate or disturb. To the excited 
and feverish brain of Meredith it was as if the one 
were the herald of sleep and refreshment, the other 
the harbinger of restlessness and pain ; the one, a 
soothing angel of peace, the other, a disturbing spirit 
of unrest. 

The nerves which had become irritated, and the 
pulse which had been quickened by the old man's 
occasional absence, were quieted and subdued from 
the moment that he re-entered his dwelling ; the 
eyes which had glared with unnatural intensity 
while watching the motions of the agile youth, were 
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closed in gentle slumber when the calm old man 
quietly assumed at the bedside the offices of a nurse. 
On one occasion, when Meredith's fever was at its 
height, and Father Lapierre had been peremptorily- 
summoned from home, a troop of village children, 
attracted by curiosity, and unprohibited by Abdoul, 
took possession of the outer room of the dwelling, 
and by their juvenile pranks and licensed stares ex- 
cited the Englishman almost to frenzy. At the 
return of the pastor, and at his brief expostulation, 
they readily dispersed ; but the harmless little band 
continued for several days to haunt the brain of the 
sick man, in whose eyes Father Lapierre was glori- 
fied as an angel of light, whose power had put to 
flight those imps of evil which Abdoul, the prince 
of darkness, had maliciously conjured up. 

And once, once only, when the boy had been 
sent on a distant mission, when Father Lapierre was 
reading in his outer room, and when the sick man 
who had been all day under the influence of a 
powerful opiate, was supposed to be still asleep, the 
outer door turned gently on its stone pivot, the glow 
of the Syrian twilight gushed in at the aperture, and 
there, amid the golden halo, stood the slender form 
of a young girl, — the same whom Meredith had seen 
in the church on the first evening of his arrival, 
who had seemed to him more than humanly lovely 
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then, and who appeared to him now less a woman 
than a seraph. She spoke, and though her words 
and her modem Greek accent were unintelligible to 
the Englishman, her voice charmed all his senses ; 
she smiled, and he read in her face all the heavenly 
beatitudes. A moment more, and she was gone, 
and with her went the western sunlight, and gloom 
overspread the room again. 

Day after day, at the selfsame hour, the sick man 
watched the doorway; but it opened no more to 
give admittance to the young girl, whose solitary 
visit became at length to the invalid like one of the 
visions of his fancy. And as such it was treasured 
up, and cherished in his memory. Henceforth she 
mingled in his dreams, and lived in the world of his 
imagination. She was the spirit of good, walking 
hand in hand with the old man, adding beauty to 
his strength. He was a wand of power, she a gar- 
ment of light ; he was a healing influence, she an 
angel of grace. Against them both, Abdoul and all 
the agents of darkness were powerless indeed ; and, 
as gradually the fever was allayed, and the invalid 
progressed in his convalescence, the spectres of evil 
which had haunted his pillow gave place to the 
images of sweetness and repose which now had full 
possession of his soul. 
• Thus, with Father Lapierre for his physician and 
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nurse, with Havilah for the companion of nis 
thoughts, and the constant, though unknown minister 
to his wants, and with God's blessing on the efforts 
of them both, the stranger in this Syrian land found 
repose in the place of delirium, exchanged sickness 
for health, and felt his burning fever quenched by 
the dew of healing. 

Was it not typical of a deeper, holier ministry, 
under whose sacred influence the spirit long tossed 
with doubt should find a truer rest, the soul sick 
with vain longings should be satisfied, and life's 
varied ills should all find their cure at the hand of 
God's faithful servants, and under the blessing of 
Him who has promised, * Unto them that fear my 
name shall the Sun of righteousness arise, with 
healing on his wings'? 
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CHAPTER V. 

AYN KL BERED. 

TT7HAT newness of life there is in the recovery 
^^ from long illness, — what consciousness of 
that secret spring of power and freedom, which glows 
once 'more in every member, — what music in the 
cheerfiil sound of human voices, so long subdued or 
hushed to silence in the sick-room, — what eloquence 
and pathos in the imiversal voice of Nature, when 
she first welcomes forth the convalescent ! 

Especially is this the case when one rouses, as 
Meredith did, from the torpor of utter prostration, 
and aided by a constitution of imusual vigour, feels 
the current of health flow back, not by slow and 
almost imperceptible degrees, but in a full, strong, 
gushing tide. 

When he first emerged through the arched door- 
way of his little prison-house, his limbs tottered, 
and he leaned heavily on the arm of Father Lapierre, 
who had with some difficulty persuaded him to 
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make an effort to which he believed himself wholly 
incompetent. But when seated on a fallen colunm 
just outside the dwelling, the soft summer air 
speedily revived him, every fragrant breeze seemed 
to bring with it new strength, and his mind and 
body alike invigorated by a sense of contact with 
the outside world, he felt ready and impatient for 
new exertions. So rapidly indeed did his elastic 
system recover its wonted tone, that, so far from 
encouraging, Father Lapierre now became only 
anxious to restrain his charge ; but it was no longer 
possible : a few days had sufficed to accomplish a 
restoration, which a less powerful nature would have 
required as many weeks to attain ; the prisoner had 
suddenly, and without warning, burst his bonds, and 
Meredith felt himself a free man again. 

How beautiful was the scene which lay before 
him, beckoning on every side, and inviting him to 
wander forth and explore its hidden recesses ! 

Mount Lebanon was teeming in all the richness 
of her summer verdure ; her choicest flowers were 
sending forth their perfume, and fruits of every 
clime were ripening in the sunshine of her vales. 
The rich plains at ^her feet were rejoicing in their 
wealth of waving grain, and her terraced slopes 
were promising to the husbandman that still more 
precious harvest which the olive and mulberry 
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grove yields. The gushing sound of waterfalls 
proclaimed the existence of those pure, refreshing 
springs, which carry richness and fertility in their 
course, and the lofty mountains, which hemmed in 
the prospect, held out an irresistible temptation to 
climb their summits, and catch glimpses of the 
picturesque views beyond. 

Nor was Meredith slow in obeying nature's sum- 
mons. His newly acquired strength was each day 
tested to the utmost, his feet urged on and his weari- 
ness beguiled by the novelty, strangeness, and be- 
wildering beauty which were disclosed at every 
step, and oftentimes he was only Reminded of his 
weakness when finding himself stretched in utter 
exhaustion upon some moss-grown rock, or in the 
shade of some spreading tree. 

His first essay at 'pedestrian exercise brought him 
within the precincts of the village, and a part of 
the succeeding day was spent in strolling among its 
cultivated terraces. Nor was there here any lack of 
novelty and diversion for the stranger. The pic- 
turesque costume, rude songs, and curious imple- 
ments of the peasants at work in their gardens and 
mulberry plantations, the various domestic occupa- 
tions which the women were carrying on in the 
open air, together with the industrious rearing and 
feeding of the silkworms, which were the chief 
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object of the housewives* care, all combined to arrest 
the traveller's attention, and agreeably occupy his 
thoughts. 

His observations could not, however, be carried on 
without his becoming, in turn, an object of curiosity 
and interest to the simple villagers. All eyes 
turned upon him as he walked, labour suddenly 
ceased wherever he made his appearance, children 
dogged his footsteps, and lean dogs barked at him 
fix)m every court-yard, creating a degree of publicity 
so distasteful to his reserved character, that he finally 
turned his back upon the little hamlet, with a 
resolve to abjure its vicinity on future occasions. 

The next morning, therefore, he took his course in 
a contrary direction, and following a little goat-path, 
plunged down a deep ravine, which stretched in 
front of Father Lapierre's dwelling, and at the 
bottom of which woimd the clear mountain stream, 
the murmur of whose waterfall was audible within 
the cottage, and constituted, as we have observed, 
the old man's barometer. 

On the opposite side of the deeply wooded gorge, 
the moimtains rose with unusual abruptness, and 
although covered at their base with luxuriant 
vegetation, their sides were almost destitute of 
verdure, save where the hand of industry had 
improved the sparse soil, and their tops presented 
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a stem, bare surface, which formed a severe outline 
against the clear blue sky. Half-way up one of 
these giant slopes, and only separated from Et 
Fureidis by the deep cleft in the mountains, was 
an ancient, irregularly-built convent, scarcely distin- 
guishable from the huge mass of rock which had 
furnished the material for its construction, and out 
of the heart of which it had been partially hewn. 
From every point of view the convent was a promi- 
r^M and striking feature in the landscape: it waa 
the deep-toned bell of its high tower which had 
sounded Meredith's first welcome to El Fureidis : 
he had in the earliest hour of his release from ill- 
ness been attracted by the picturesque old eyry, 
and it now furnished the object and motive of his 
morning's excursion. 

But despite his experience on his recent journey, 
he had yet to become convinced of the deceptions pecu-^ 
liar to these mountain districts, where the existence 
of a narrow gorge, or empty river-bed, may place 
weary miles between places apparently within a 
stone's throw of each other. 

Thus he toiled on for some time, at first with 
bfuoyancy and zest, as occasional openings in the 
landscape revealed the convent, apparently within 
half an hour's walk, then with an air of languor 
and fiitigue, as, after descending many a precipice,- 
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and climbing many an ascent, he lost sight of the 
building altogether, and began to suspect that it 
was still iar distant. He bad crossed the little 
winding stream so many times that he had become 
bewilderedj and uncertain whether it were the 
right or the left bank which he ought to pursue, 
and at length, having reached a point where the 
goat-path that he had been following suddenly 
ceased, he paused and looked aroimd him for some 
landmark by which to direct his steps. The foot- 
prints of various animals were here and there 
discernible, but they crossed each other in different 
directions, giving no indication of an accessible 
route. Far up on the [slope above him, however, he 
could observe a flock of sheep, climbing the moun- 
tain-side in long single file, and resolving to follow 
these dumb guides, he set out anew, confident in the 
belief that they would lead him into the vicinity of 
the convent sheepfold. 

It was now high noon. The sun, from which the 
thick shade of the valley had hitherto protected him, 
beat mercilessly upon his head, as he toiled across 
barren slopes and around flinty ridges, stiU keepbg 
in view the flock of noiseless-footed animals,^ and 
following the long fleecy line, as one might follow 
in the white wake of a steadily receding ship. The 
consciousness of his recent illness, and of his still 
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diminislied strength, began now to force itself upon 
him ; and his curiosity to visit and explore the 
Maronite convent was lost in the stronger and more 
immediate desire to gain some shady retreat, where 
he might rest awhile before proceeding on his way. 

It was with no slight satisfaction, therefore, that, 
as he rounded a little point behind which he had 
a moment before lost sight of his fleecy convoy, he 
beheld one of those basins of verdure which are 
sometimes found even at great altitudes among the 
mountains, and towards which the sheep, having now 
broken into a full run, were hastening with a speed 
which betokened the refreshment they anticipated 
-beneath its shade. 

With equal eagerness, and an accelerated pace, 
Meredith followed, and without caring farther to 
pursue the sheep, which speedily disappeared in the 
thicket, he threw himself down on a flowery bank 
imder the shade of a huge wild oak, and baring his 
temples to the breeze, indulged in the long, free 
respiration which relieves the frame overtaxed by 
exercise and fatigue. 

How long he lay here he scarcely knew ; indeed, 
he could not be sure that he had not fallen into 
a light slumber, when he was startled by a slight 
crackling sound, as of some one parting the bushes 
which formed a complete undergrowth in the vicinity 
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of his resting-place. Bethinking himself of his need 
of a guide, and supposing this might be the shepherd 
in search of his stray floct, he suddenly raised hinoi- 
self on his elbow and uttered a loud ' Halloo T 
The sound had scarcely left his lips, when he dis^ 
tinguished^ just above his head, a footfall scarcely 
heavier tlian that of a hare or an antelope, and with 
a light bound, a figure stood before hi^, which 
caused him to sping to his feet, and stand for an 
instant almost paralyzed with astonishment. It was 
so Hke the young girl whom he had seen, clothed in 
wMte, in the village chuidi, and who. similarly 
attired, had dawned upon him like a vision in his 
sick-room, that he was sure he could not be Xftisr 
t^iken as to her identity ; and yet it was so VBlike 
the creature of his imagination and his dreams,, that 
ho half suspected his senses were playing him &Ise. 
Her long white robe was exchanged fcr a full skirt 
of the striped silk-and-wool material common among 
the Arabs, and which, terminating above the aok^ 
displayed her neatly fitting little boot of red Damas^ 
cus leather. She wore a jacket of scarlet doth, and 
in place of the long white muslin veil, a gay 
kefiyeh, or striped handkerchief, fantastically bound 
around her head, its long pointed ends, with their 
deep silken fringe, shading each side of her lace.^ 
Beside her, attendant on her slightest motion, wajs 
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a small, graceful , gazelle, whose large, dark eyes, 
invariably following those of his mistress, seemed to 
impart to her a "double power of observation, and 
aided not a little in disconcerting Meredith, who, as 
he sprang to his feet, found himself fece to face with 
both pair of melting orbs. Had Diana herself, 
attended by one of her Wood-nymphs, suddenly 
burst from the thicket, Meredith could scarcely^ 
have experienced any greater awe and amazement 
than tiiat which took possession of him at this 
sudden and imlooked-for appearance of Havilah and 
her little companion. He commenced an awkward 
and stammering apology for his rude shout to the 
supposed shepherd, but was interrupted and still 
further embarrassed by a sweet, child-like laugh, 
a spontaneous gush of merriment, which at once 
betrayed the young girl's natural and innocent 
consciousn^s of the surprise her presence occasioned^ 
*Iam a stranger,* he once more began; *and — ' 
He checked himself abruptly, as the thought darted 
through his mind that she could not probably com- 
prehend a word of English, or any other language 
he had at command. He now actually coloured with 
confusion, for Meredith, the student, the traveller, 
the man of thirty, was a novice in female society, 
and utterly free from vanity in respect to the sex. 
Moreover, despite the animation of Havilah's manner, 
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and the peculiarity of her dress, which imparted to 
her a singularly youthful appearance, he could not 
forget the sanctity with which he had hitherto 
regarded her, nor the spiritual influence which her 
presence had exercised upon him. 

The unsophisticated mountain girl was, however, 
far from sharing his embarrassment. She did not 
even seem to perceive it ; but, responding merely to 
the doubt expressed in his countenance, said with 
frank simplicity, — speaking in his mother-tongue, 
with merely that slight shade of accent which proved 
it was not habitual to her,-r-* I understand, — ^I 
speak English, — and it is the English stranger. 
Father Lapierre's guest, whom I am happy to have 
the honour of seeing in El Fureidls/ She bent her 
head gracefully as she thus saluted him ; and though 
Meredith's curiosity regarding her continued unsa- 
tisfied, he felt that no studied reception could be 
more courtly or more dignified than that with which 
this young creature, half child, half woman, thus 
acknowledged his acquaintance, and welcomed him 
to her mountain home. 

Beassured by the familiar language and usages 
with which an Englishman, least of all men, knows 
how to dispense, he bowed, thanked her, and added, 
*I left Father Lapierre's cottage this morning for 
the purpose of visiting the convent. I have been 
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wandering for some hours through the valley, and 
when I shouted so loud, it was in the hope of hailing 
a guide, for I find myself completely lost among 
your hills.' 

• Not lost,' exclaimed she, with an arch expression 
of amusement at the fruitless circuit he had made, 
and his ignorance of the present locality ; ' for, see ! 
we are close to the village.' 

As she spoke, she darted through the woods, 
waving her hand, and beckoning him to follow her. 
So rapid was her movement, that ere he could part 
the thick undergrowth sufficiently to admit his tall 
form, she had gained the extremity of the little 
thicket, and when he emerged from the wood she 
stood awaiting him on the verge of a giddy precipice, 
which overhung a deep, valley below. 

At one point of this mountain height a huge mass 
of rock stretched itself above the gorge, projecting its 
sharp angles and slender needles of flint into mid- 
etibier, and apparently ofiering no foothold save to the 
birds of the air. Giving one glance back to see 
if she were observed and followed, Havilah mounted 
this wild acclivity with a step as light and fearless 
as that of the gazelle by which she was closely 
pursued ; without pausing to take breath, or measure 
her course, she scaled, one after another, each inter- 
vening cliff, and faltered not until she stood on the 
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outermoi^ projection, a tliiii surface of table-rock, 
which overhung the abyss at a fearful angle. Startled 
at her temerity, and trembling for her safety, Mere- 
dith, himself expert in moimtain exercises, followed 
as he best might, but soon found himself distanced 
by her nimble foot ; and when at length he beheld 
her, just floating, as it were, on the edge of the 
giddy parapet, he half believed her some mountain 
sprite, and expected that the next moment would 
see her vanish into nothingness. 

A touchingly human expression overspread her 
countenance, however, as, looking up to address a 
word to her companion, she observed him standing 
at some little distance, pale with the efforts he had 
made, and struck diunb by horror at her perilous 
position. Wholly mistaking the cause of that hesi- 
tation, which forbade him to venture on the thin 
platform of rock that seemed scarcely capable of 
sustaining her own light weight, and noticing only 
his sudden pallor, she unconsciously relieved his 
agitation on her account by at once deserting her 
exposed post; and hastening to his side, she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of regret and anxiety, ' You are 
ill; I have been very thoughtless; I quite forgot 
how ill you had been.' 

*0 no,' answered Meredith, at once deprecating 
her sympathy ; * I am well, perfectly well, except 
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as you make me sick with fears for your safety. I 
trembled lest that slender ledge of rock should give 
way beneath your feet.' 

* What 1 the rock ? the Falcon Perch give way ?* 
replied she. ' no, it is as firm as the heart of the 
mountain. M. Lapierre and my father ofteji sit 
there together to watch the coming storm, and Ayib 
and I come hither to see the purple sunsets and 
the rainbows ;' — ^and she laid her hand affectionately 
on the head of the little animal by her side, who, aa 
if catching his mistress's expression, seemed to peer 
into Meredith's face with an air of tender concern. 
' But you are fatigued,' continued Havilah, evidently 
unconvinced by Meredith's emphatic assertions ; * we 
will return home. I only wished to show you how 
near we are to a place of rest and shelter. The 
village is just beneath us : let us go there at once.' 

*Not until I too have mounted the perch, and 
taken one look into the valley,' said Meredith, press- 
ing eagerly forward, now that she began to urge him 
to retrace his steps. With simple earnestness she 
held out her hand to assist his progress; but his 
sensitive pride had taken alarm at the possible im- 
putation of cowardice or weakness on his part, and 
feigning not to observe her proffered aid, he bounded 
forward, with an a^ity which would have done 
credit to a chamois-hunter, and in an instant stood 
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erect on the giddy eminence, which a moment before 
he had shuddered to see Havilah occupy. 

Lost, however, was all sense of personal mortifica- 
tion or triumph, as, gazing from his eyry-like posi- 
tion, he saw spread below him, like a little amphi-^ 
theatre, the village which he had left in the morning, 
and perceived at a glance that, having nearly made 
the circuit of the place, he now approached it from 
an unexpected quarter, and obtained of it a more 
extended view than had yet been afforded him. 
Hitherto his observations had been limited to the 
dwellings of the peasants, and the village church, 
which stood on the topmost terrace above them. 
Now the first thing which struck his eye was a tall, 
narrow building with a high bell-tower, which he at 
once recognized as one of the silk-factories common 
to the district ; and near it, embosomed in a grove 
of fruit and ornamental trees, a tasteful house and 
gardens, evidently the residence of some European 
family. The neat white villa was separated from 
the factory and its unsightly appendages by a thick 
mulberry plantation; but all were evidently the 
property of one owner, being built on a succession 
of similarly-constructed terraces, and divided from 
the more ancient village by a clear, impetuous 
stream, which gushed down the mountain-side in a 
foaming cascade, then, rapidly coursing through its 
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narrow bed, turned the wheel of the modem factory, 
as well as that of an old olive-mlU on the opposite 
bank. 

* My father's silk factory,' said Havilah, as, having 
watched Meredith's eye, while it roamed delightedly 
over the fair prospect, she observed him glance at 
the tall building, and turn towards her with a look 
of inquiry ; and ere the words by which she had 
anticipated his questioning had passed her lips, the 
tower-bell sounded the hour of noon, and the work- 
people streamed through the doorway and separated 
to their dwellings. 

* My father will be at leisure now for the rest of 
the day,' continued Havilah, after a moment's pause, 
* and my mother will expect us yonder to the noon- 
day meal,' — and she waved her hand in the direction 
of the villa. * Come with me ; the stranger has 
always a welcome there/ 

As she spoke she turned to depart, and Meredith 
followed her in silence, a new light having dawned 
upon him concerning the probable birth and station 
of his lovely young acquaintance and guide. 

They soon regained the little thicket, and Ha- 
vilah struck at once into a pathway which wound 
gradually downwards. They had proceeded but a 
short distance, however, when they reached an open- 
ing in the woods, an oasis of flowers and verdure. 
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which presented at the moment of their approach a 
scene of picturesque novelty and pastoral beauty, 
such as were associated in the mind of our traveller 
with patriarchal ages, in the primitive life of the 
world. Beneath the ruins of an ancient grotto, a 
fountain of crystal water gushed from the living 
rock, danced and leaped awhile in the ever-brimming 
basin beneath, then rippled away to swell the gurgling 
streams which everywhere ran among these fruitful 
hills. Two immense watering-troughs stood near, 
which it was the care of the villagers daily to fill for 
the use of the animals pastured on the heights above. 
A couple of Syrian peasant-girls had just completed 
this task at the moment when Meredith and his 
companion approached the spot, and now sat leaning 
on their heavy water-jugs, idly watching the flock 
of sheep which had been Meredith's unerring guides, 
and which crowded and pressed around the troughs, 
where they were eager to slake their noonday thirst. 
The two damsels started up as they caught sight of 
the new comers, drew their white veils partially 
across their faces, made a formal salutation to the 
stranger, and busied themselves with alacrity in dis- 
persing the sheep in the neighbourhood of the 
fountain, in order to clear a passage for Havilah, to 
whom they evidently looked up with sincere and 
affectionate respect, while they laughingly responded 
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to some playful remark whieli she addressed to them 
in their native language. 

Meredith now perceived for the first time that 
Havilah carried in her hand a little pitcher, of antique 
form, and at once divined the purpose of her ex- 
cursion, which was doubtless to fill the vessel at the 
clear, cool spring. He thought of the maidens of 
ancient Scripture and of classic lore, and wondered 
if ever a daughter in Israel^ or a Delphic virgin, was 
half so beautiful as she looked when kneeling for a 
moment beside the fountain, or when rising and in- 
viting him to taste the water of the thrice-blessed 
spring. 

' How delicious I how pure ! ' how icy cold !' he 
exclaimed, as, after imbibing a refreshing draught, 
he removed the pitcher ixom his lips, dashed the 
remainder of its contents on the grass, and, refilling, 
presented it to the young girU whose face glowed 
with pleasure; at his praise of her favourite foim- 
tain* 

' It is the fireshly melted snow of Lebanon, filtered 
through crystal and spar,' said Havilah. • We^ call 
it Ayn el Bered (the ice-cold q)ring). M. Lapierre 
ascribes to it marvellous virtues ; my &.ther calls it 
our native champagne; to my mother it is more 
welcome than sherbet. She will thirst for it now 
that the dinner-hour draws near, and I must be in 
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haste.' So saying, she turned into the abruptly 
descending path, and canying her brimming pitcher 
with a steady hand, proceeded at so rapid a rate that 
Meredith could scarcely keep pace with her flying 
feet, and had no opportunity to relieve her of her 
light burden. She paused at length beneath a 
cluster of fig-trees, which, with the tangled vines 
that interlaced their boughs, formed a complete 
arbour at the entrance of the village, and waiting an 
instant for her companion's approach, pointed to a 
little foot-bridge just beyond, exclaiming, * Yonder 
come M. Lapierre and my fether.' 

Meredith glanced in the direction indicated, and 
at once recognized his aged firiend, accompanied by 
an individual who, although he made no claim to 
British origin, might well have been mistaken by 
the Englishman for one of his own countrymen. 
He was somewhat beyond middle life, and his 
person, though below the medium height, was 
robust almost to corpulency ; still his step was elastic, 
and his every movement and gesture betokened 
force and nervous energy. He wore the European 
costume, with the exception of a red tarboosh, which 
sat low on his forehead, but suffered a few locks of 
iron-gray hair to escape and. cluster round his 
temples. Nothing could exceed the good-humour 
which reigned in hk round, florid face. It was one 
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of those countenances on which all the social virtues 
seem written^ One felt at a glance that here was a 
man who never wore a mask ; a man whose frank, 
confiding nature revealed itself in every feature ; a 
man whom the world might disappoint, but could 
never sour, — whom his fellow-men might defraud, 
deceive, betray, but could never teach distrust. 

It was next to impossible that such a man should 
bestow other than a cordial greeting even upon a 
stranger. 

As Havilah approached, a few steps in advance of 
Meredith, and whispered a word in her father's ear, 
he patted her head approvingly, gave an expressive 
nod, then came forward with both hands outstretched. 
Every friendly assurance, every fpledge of future 
hospitality, were conveyed in the warmth with 
which he now saluted the Englishman, not as an 
alien, a passing tourist, a possible intruder, but as 
his own acknowledged and honoured, though hitherto 
unknown guest. 

Meredith was surprised out of his habitual re- 
serve. The customary barriers, whether of diffidence, 
indifference, or pride, with which he was wont to 
protect himself from social contact, gave way before 
the heartiness of his new friend's words and manner, 
and, almost to his own astonishment, he found himself 
responding to them with a grateful cordiality such 
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88 bad never been called forth by the vast amount of 
adulation which had been wasted upon him firom 
his boyhood. 

< I have been absent in Damascus during the past 
week/ said the silk manufacturer, ^or our good 
fitther would not so long have enjoyed exclusive 
podsessioa of his guest. It is now my turn.' 

<You have wandered too far on the mountains, 
my son/ interposed M. Lapierre, his eye resting 
with Eome anxiety upon his patient ; ' you are over- 
wearied.' 

*We have all done our day's work, I suspect,' 
said Meredith's self-appointed host; 'you among 
your parishioners, M. Lapierre, I among my work- 
people, and Mr. — I beg your pardon, sir — ' 

' Meredith.' 

*And Mr. Meredith upon the mountains. So 
now to dinner, or Mother lanthe will be impatient, 
and will send her little Turkish damsel in seardi of 
us.' 

As he spoke, he drew the Englishman's arm 
within his, and they took their way through the 
mulberry grove, in the direction of the little white 
villa, Meredith cheerfully assenting to the invitation, 
but looking round in vain for Havilah, who was 
nowhere to be seen. Neither her father nor M. 
Jjapierre, however, appeared conscious of her absence, 
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and Meredith forbore making any comment on the 
sudden disappearance of one whose rapid movements 
were evidently as independent of all outward re- 
straint, as her manners were free from any other 
rules of etiquette than those imposed by her own 
native grace and dignity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE MISSIONARY AND THE MANUFACTURER. 

T^HE dwelling of the silk-manufacturer was an in- 
expensive structure of white limestone, which, 
with its adjacent offices, occupied no less than four 
artificial terraces, a circumstance that imparted 
singular irregularity to the miniature villa, and 
added not a little to its picturesque effect. 

Although a favourable slope had been selected, 
and the terraces were of a breadth imusual in the 
Lebanon, the level siirface thus afforded was incon- 
siderable, the platform on which the main building 
rested being only about twenty feet wide, and the 
embankments successively diminishing in the direc- 
tion of the valley. Inconvenient as such a foun- 
dation might be deemed in a practical point of view, 
nothing could exceed the advantages it afforded in 
respect to pure air, sunshine, and moimtain scenery. 
The long narrow saloon which constituted the prin- 
cipal apartment, and which, enclosed on three sides 
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only, lay open to the prospect, presented in itself an 
unrivalled landscape observatory. The little wings, 
including one roona each, which stretched from it at 
right angles, though at a less elevation, commanded 
the same wide expanse of garden, vineyard, and 
plain; the occupants of the kitchen and laxmdiy 
were but one degree less favoured ; and even the 
rustic stable-boy, as he groomed his master's horse, 
which was lodged on a lower terrace still, could 
overlook the labours of the Syrian ploughman in the 
grain-fields of the distant Bekaa. 

The exterior of the manufacturer's mansion, like 
that of most Eastern houses, was severely simple, 
presenting a bare surface of wall, nowhere more than 
two stories in height, and its monotony occasionally 
bidcen by a latticed window, introduced without the 
slightest regard to uniformity. The care and taste, 
towever, of which the building was outwardly devoid, 
had been freely lavished on the inner court-yard and 
its surrounding saloons and alcoves, which, in this 
&voured climate, constituted the reception rooms and 
chosen retreats of the household during the warm 
hours of the day. Here Nature and the hand of man 
had been profuse in their gifts and adornments. The 
little enclosure was a garden of beauty and sweetness, 
choicest exotics and rarest shrubs vying with the 
native products of the soil in the richness and 
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luxuriance of their growth. The rustic archways 
above the steps conducting from one terrace to an- 
other were complete arbours of clematis and wild 
woodbine, and the slender pillars supporting a light 
veranda which ran around the inner wall of the 
dwelling were enwreathed with the jessamine and 
the rose. 

In the centre of the garden, embowered amid 
orange-trees and oleanders, a foimtain sent up its grace* 
ful jet, lulling the ear with the continual play of its 
waters ; birds of every hue sported among blossoming 
plants, or perched boldly on window-sills and within 
doorways, now and then telling the story, of their 
happy, protected lives in a gay burst of song. Add 
to all this the purity of the summer air, and the 
mingled fragrance continually going up like incense, 
and it may well be believed that this was a spot en- 
dowed with power to charm all the senses into an 
Elysian repose. 

So thought Meredith as, the noonday meal being 
passed, he half reclined on the low, silken divan that 
stretched around the open alcove where the table bad 
been spread, and in the intervals between puffing at 
his perfumed narghileh looked abroad upon the en- 
trancing prospect, and within upon the scene of 
domestic peace, of which in this strange land he found 
himself a partaker. 
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The host and his guests had been joined at dinner 
by Havilah's mother, the Mother lanthe, as she was 
fiuiailiarly termed by the primitive people of the 
region. She came leaning on the arm of her daughtel*, 
and wrapped in a thick cashmere shawl, which alone 
indicated the extreme delicacy of a constitution that 
could not endure exposure to a breeze so gentle as 
that which pervaded the apartment. One needed to 
bestow but a moment's glance on the mother to see 
whence the mountain girl inherited the spiritual ex- 
pression which at times imparted such holy sweetness 
to her face. Nothing could exceed the elevated, the 
almost unearthly sanctity which marked the counte- 
nance, the manner, and even the voice of the slender, 
shadow-like woman, the marble pallor of whose face 
seemed enhanced by the brilliancy of her dark lustrous 
eyes, and whose black, wavy hair drooped over her 
sunken cheek as if it were a mourning badge, a 
token of the decay of her early bloom. There was 
no undue claim to sympathy, however, no affectation 
of weakness in the gentle hostess-like manner of the 
invalid, who, although she spoke English but imper- 
fectly, made a successful use of her knowledge of the 
language in welcoming Meredith under her roof, ac- 
companying her broken words with a kindness of tone 
and earnestness of gesture which left little for the 
tongue to express* 
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She sat but ft short time h% the table, ate sparingly 
of the simplest food, pattook of no other beverage than 
the Water of her favourite spring, and soon retired, 
accompanied by Havilah, leaving the gentlemen to 
conclude the repast at their leisure. 

They lingered awhile ov^ the variety of choice 
fruitd which constituted their dessert: but the table 
Was at length removed, pipes were brought, and 
Meredith, following his host's example, applied him- 
self, for the first time, to the enjoyment of the aar- 
ghileh, M* Lapierre, who declined the use of this 
Eastern luxury, engaging with none the less 2est m 
the conversation which it favoured, and which now 
flowed in as easy and Steady « current as the light 
streams of smoke which went curling upward. 

The countenance of the middle-aged man of the 
trio would at this moment have soothed the misan^- 
thrope and furnished a rebuke to the sceptic in the 
benevolent traits of humanity. Men accustomed t6 
mingle in crowded circles, to jostle against their 
equals at every turn, to fed ofttimes disgust and 
weariness at the daily requisitions of social life, can 
form but a feeble conception of the almost rapturous 
joy with which an individual to a great degree exiled 
from his fellows hails the stranger, the traveller, car 
the pilgrim, who becomes for the time a link between 
him and the great world from which he is shut oat. 
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To the silk-manufaeturer, labouring in hislittle sphere, 
the arriyal of the Englishmm:!, hi^ iUness and eonse- 
quent detention in El Fureidis, so far from being 
matters of indifference, were subjects of deep personal 
interest and excitement ; and now, to see the invalid 
restored, to welcome him under the hospitable roof, 
to ehaxe with him in fiiendlj converse, and glean 
ftom hifl lips tidings of the civilized races which he 
represented, were to the honest host allH9uffici»it 
causes of congratulation and thanksgiving* Thus his 
ruddy face glowed with no common satis&ction and 
{deasure, as, leaning back on his cushioned divan, and 
enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke, he discussed 
with Meredith various questiiHis of European life and 
politics, or, voluntarUy reUnquishmg the field to his 
aged friend, listened to the animated dialogues of 
M. Lapierre and the Englishman, with that unquali- 
fied and genuine attention observable only in the im* 
selfish and simple-hearted. 

They were no ordinary men with whom, in this 
remote comer of creation, Meredith had by a singular 
combination of circumstances, been brought into 
iamih'ar relations. 

A brief acquaintance with the venerable mission- 
ary wcHild have sufficed to indicate, even to the most 
careless observer, that behind his present life of 
humble labour and patient self-sacrifice there lay a 
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long and varied experience, rich in learning, research, 
incident^ and travel possibly in romance, adventure, 
and those struggles of the heart which not infre- 
quently give a colouring to the after career. What- 
ever might have been the outward vicissitudes of his 
lot — and his thorough and widely extended know- 
ledge of the world proved them to have been manifold, 
— ^whatever might have been his inward war&re — and 
the depth of his human sympathies proclaimed it to 
have been keen and strong, — this much only was 
known of him with certainty. 

Bom of French parentage, and trained in the best 
schools of erudition, he had early attained such 
masterly scholarship and developed such mental 
resources as promised that he would one day hold a 
brilliant position in the learned and scientific world. 
At the very point, however, when earthly success 
held out its most tempting allurements, he had, ac- 
tuated by some strange and unaccountable impulse, 
thrown himself into the arms* of the ancient Churdi in 
whose tenets he had been educated, and devoting the 
treasures of his intellect and the powers of his ardent 
nature to the service of that religious order, over 
whose superstition and bigotxy charity draws the veil 
of a loving admiratic^ (ov its self-sacrificing zeal, he 
had set forth to preach the cross. 

We may not tell how much of human passion, of 
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disappointed hope, of wild desperation, mingled 
with diviner and more sanctified emotions in foster- 
ing his ardour for that crusade which commissioned 
him not alone as the Christian soldier, but a3 the 
bold voyager, the undaunted adventiirer, the skilful 
pioneer of civilization and discovery ; nor may we 
tell when or how, amid what Kamtschatkan snows, 
or imder what African suns, the man who was wrest- 
ling for God and truth found the first ray of peace 
to his own soul. It is enough that light shone at last 
upon his mental vision, that with its earliest dawn 
he threw off the ecclesiastical shackles by which he 
had hitherto been bound, and that, receiving the 
Gospel like a little child, he acknowledged Christ 
as his only master, and all men as brethren* Then 
it was that he turned his pilgrim feet to the sacred 
soil of Palestine, chose out his little field of labour, 
and, under the seal of a new commission, proclaimed 
Sk pure and simple faith on the hill-tops and in the 
valleys of that goodly moimtain, Lebanon. 

He was a rare and noble object, that vigorous old 
man. The fire of his eagle eye, which had once 
glowed with all the vehemence of an ambitious 
youth, was subdued, not quenched, by the gentle 
influences of a holy and chastened old age. The 
lofty brow, once marked by the storms of life, and 
ftunowed by its cares, had long since been smoothed 
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hj the gende hand of patience, and had become the 
placid seat of elevated thoughts and purposes aU 
divine. The filatures, once regular and fair, had 
gained in benignity what they had lost in symmetry 
of outline, and shaded as they were by the long, 
white beard, reminded one of the mellow beauty c£ 
autumn, dimly discerned amid winter's snows. His 
iron frame, too, how grand and imposing it was I his 
step, how firm and elastic ! his senses, how quidk and 
discriminating 1 — all telling of a soimd original con- 
stitution, which hardship and exposure had but 
served to confirm and invigorate. He must have 
been an awe-inspiring man once, before humility 
east her mantle over his earth-bom pride ; but now, 
fear gave place to love in the presence of one whose 
physical power, whose mental energy, whose intel* 
lectual greatness, were all softened and sanctified by 
a childlike simplicity of spirit 

A greater contrast, and yet a more perfect har- 
mony could scarcely be conceived than were exhibited 
by this venerable shepherd of souls, and the active, 
enterprising head of temporal labours and secular 
interests at El Fureidis. The one had earned a 
calm repose as the meed of his life-struggle; the 
other enjoyed the cheerful contentedness of a nature 
to i/diich life had scarcely been a struggle at all. 
The one had fought his way through youth and 
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niaiifaood, to win in his ripe old age the simple faith 
of a child. The other had not reached middle life 
without his share of human vicissitudes ; but they 
left him, as they feund him, alway$ a child, — a child 
in light-hearted good-humour, in ignorance of the 
world, in unquestioning credulity, in all the unso- 
phisticated qualities of a genial, confiding disposition. 

This Augustine Trefoil, the silk-manuiacturer, was 
a happy man. A less buoyant nature than his 
would have sunk beneath half the load of misfortunes 
which had fidlen to his lot ; but what would have been 
ruin to another ^an was to him but the spur to fresh 
enterprise and renewed activity. 

Bom of American parents, amid the mountainous 
districts <s£ New England, he had been endowed, 
both by inheritance and by early training, with a 
hardy constitution, cheerful temperament, quick 
perceptions, and especially that indomitable perse- 
verance and energy which are such marked traits in 
the American character. All these qualities were 
eariy brought into action from the circumstance that, 
when Augustine was yet a boy, his father (a man of 
restless spirit) obtained an Eastern consulship, took 
his son abroad with him, and, dying soon after, left 
the youth to his own guidance and resources. His 
mbth^ and two little sisters had been buried years 
i^efore beneath the New England sod, and the boy 
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possessed no relatives to whom he was in any degree 
responsible. His habit of life had already rendered 
him a cosmopolite. Domesticated, however, in a 
French household, and received soon after his father's 
death into a French commercial establishment, cir- 
cumstances and his perfect use of the Gallic tongue 
occasioned him to be so identified with France and 
her interests that his true descent was wellnigh 
forgotten, and on reaching manhood he was invariably 
styled * Monsieur.' 

It was astonishing how rapidly, despite his youth, 
this Franco-American commenced minglmg among 
men, how quickly he contrived to form projects, 
plan commercial alliances, and invest his little patri- 
mony in speculations that promised quick returns. 
It was less astonishing, all things considered, that he 
should have been again and again deceived by those 
whom he trusted, that his projects should, one 
after another, have &iled, and his capital been 
squandered. 

But Augustine was not discouraged. New schemes 
arose upon the ruins of the old ; partial success at 
times attended them ; but for the most part they were 
built upon some impracticable basis, and ended in 
failure* Thus years were spent in the vain en- 
deavour to realize the wealth which constantly 
dawned before the mental vision first of the boy 
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and then of the man, but as constantly eluded his 
grasp. ^ 

Precisely at the point when his fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb, his honest heart, which through 
many long years had found no object on which to 
lavish its wealth of affection, became fixed upon 
lanthe, the beautiful daughter of a Greek merchant, 
resident at Smyrna. With his usual improvidence 
he hesitated not to urge his suit, though its object 
was one of a numerous and unportioned family, and 
he was ignorant of his own next stepping-stone 
towards wealth. Here the man of many disappoint- 
ments was singularly successful ; and lanthe, yoimg, 
confiding, and warmly reciprocating his attachment, 
hesitated not to unite her destiny with his, and share 
his uncertain lot. 

Augustine had other warrant beside that of Scrip- 
ture for believing that in Havilah * there is gold ; 
and the gold of that land is good.' Thither he went 
with his young bride, once more to waste his ener- 
gies in vain toil, and see his airy visions gradually 
melt into nothingness. The only treasiire which 
the husband and wife brought back from the Indian 
soil whence they had hoped to reap a plentiful harvest 
was an infant daughter, a pure gem of beauty and 
promise. In their eyes, she was more precious than 
all the silver and gold hid within the mines of Havi- 
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lak ; they gratefully gave her the name of the land, 
and, rejoicing in this gift of Heaven, lamented not 
the lesser gifts which earth had denied them. 

It was the failure in lanthe's health which directed 
their steps towards Lebanon, that favoured region, 
the unutterable perfection of whose climate gives 
promises of restoration to the invalid who would 
perish beneath less gentle and life-giving breezes. 
Here attentively watching the peasants at their toil, 
the ingenious and enterprising mind of Augustine 
saw how easily, by the aid of modem invention and 
a limited capital, machinery might be substituted for 
hand-labour, and the originator of the scheme be 
placed at once on the road to fortune. 

lanthe trembled when she saw him, in pursuance 
of this idea, unhesitatingly seeking loans at the 
hands of severe and uncompromising usurers, laying 
himself under obligations which could only be can- 
celled by an almost incredible success. This time» 
however, his sagacity was not at fault, and the bold- 
ness of his imdertaking was justified by the event. 

It might have been that years had matured his 
judgment and given stability to his plans. It might 
have been that the wife, wise in counsel and taught 
by experience, proved an eflScient check upon his 
impetuosity, and that her mild persuasions were 
more efiective in overcoming the opposition he met 
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with from the ignorant peasantry, than all the influ* 
ence exercised by his own energetic proceedings. 

Whichever may have been the prominent causes 
or whether it were through the combination of them 
all, a hitherto unknown success attended him at 
every step; his prosperity seemed secure, El 
Fureidis, now become his permanent home, was 
rescued &om poverty and degradation, and its grate- 
ful inhabitants acknowledged the silk- manufacturer 
as their benefactor, protector, and friend. 

It was less than a year subsequent to Trefoil's 
settlement in El Fureidis that the missionary zeal 
of M. Lapierre led him to the same locality, and the 
labours of both had been not a little lightened irom 
the circumstance that henceforth civilization and 
religi(Hi had gone hand in hand. The old man and 
lanthe were already one in Christ Jesus ; and if M. 
Trefoil himself was less bound by this tie of sym- 
pathy, he was a no less willing co-operator with 
them in every scheme of benevolence. His in- 
influence (and it was not small) had more than once 
warded off the shafts which superstition had aimed 
at the venerable preacher of a liberal faith. The 
layman had manfully stood by the pastor when 
opposition had developed into persecution and threats 
had ripened into danger, and the firiendship which 
had arisen in times of trial to both had long since 
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been cemented and confirmed by mutual services 
and association in a common cause. 

Thus isolated from the world at large, breasting 
together the tide of ignorance and prejudice, labour- 
ing, the one for earthly rewards, the other for 
heavenly harvests, but alike promoting human wel- 
fare, it was not strange that the individual interests 
of these two men were merged in the common 
good ; that their differences of character and pursuit 
were harmoniously blended ; that the influence, the 
Wealth, the domestic hearth of the one were at the 
other's disposal; and that the stranger fix)m a 
distant land was hailed as the welcome guest of 
both. 

A single interview with his new friends sufficed 
to make Meredith acquainted with much of what 
has been narrated above ; for M. Trefoil made no 
concealment of anything which concerned himself, 
and M. Lapierre touched upon such a variety of 
topics as indicated the nature and extent of his own 
experiences. The conversation, which had at first 
been general, became at length limited to the 
missionary and the Englishman. They talked long 
together, with mutual and imflagging interest* 
Then there was a pause. Meredith glanced in the 
direction of his host, and saw that the pipe had 
dropped from his mouth, — he had sunk back upon 
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the cushions of his divan, and was lost in a deep 
slumber. 

* Follow his example, my son,' said M. Lapierre, 
rising with a smile, and taking up his stout staff. 
* You will be refreshed by an hour or two of sleep. 
No one will come hither to disturb you, for I have 
a distant excursion to make across the mountains, 
and all the household, including every servant in 
yonder western wing, are now, I doubt not, enjoying 
their siesta.' 

The old man walked away as he finished speaking, 
and in obedience to his counsel, Meredith laid him- 
self down and slept, — dreamed that he was in 
Paradise, and awoke to believe that his dream was 
true. He was alone in the open saloon, and it was 
nearly sunset. Long rays of golden light swept 
across the. garden. The fountain was sparkling like 
topaz in its beams; but the shadows of nightfall 
obscured the leafy recesses, and the moisture of the 
evening dew filled the air with that intoxicating 
sweetness never known but in Lebanon. All was 
quiet ; no one seemed to be stirring within or around 
the house : and almost awed by the utter stillness, 
Meredith passed through the enclosure and entered 
the mulberry grove. He was met by M. Trefoil, 
returning from an aflernoon visit to his factory. 

*You have had a rest proportioned to your 
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morning tramp upon the mountains/ said the good- 
humoured host, with the cheery laugh which gave 
a winning expression to his face. * Come with me 
now to the house-top, and tell me if anything can be 
more glorious than a sunset on Lebanon.' 

'You may well defy the world to produce a 
grander or lovelier scene/ said Meredith, as, stand- 
ing beside M. Trefoil on the flat roof, he looked 
forth upon the prospect. The sun had just reached 
the tops of the higher range of mountains, which 
enclosed the glen like an amphitheatre, and their 
bare limestone crests shone like silver crowns, while 
their misty slopes reflected a brilliant orange, and 
the deeper valleys and ravines glowed in a rich 
robing of purple light. Here and there in the 
distance gleamed the white villages which dotted 
the mountain-sides. Far below, in the fruitful plain 
of the Bekaa, the golden wheat laughed in the west*- 
em sunlight, and, overtopping El Fureidis itself, 
the glazed windows and glittering spire of the little 
church gleamed like *a beacon set upon a hilL' 
Creeping down the steep declivities leading to the 
valley might be seen long lines of sheep and goats, 
which the herdsmen were conducting to their folds ; 
peasant- women were singing as they returned home- 
ward with milk-pails on their heads, and the weaiy 
husbandmen were toiling up from the plain, each 
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driving before him his panting oxen, which, like 
their masters, were rejoicing in the day's work done. 
It was a beautiful scene of rural content and peace,, 
and Meredith and his host stood watching it in 
silent satisfaction, till the darkness which so quickly 
succeeds an Eastern twilight came on and wrapped 
the whole land in shadow. 

They then seated themselves near the parapet on 
which they had been leaning ; and the Englishman 
listened while M. Trefoil descanted on the charms 
of this Syrian land, and the varied interest which it 
offered to the traveller. 

Meredith interrupted him once, with an involun- 
tary * Hark !' at the same time stretching his head 
forward to listen, as the sound of a little stringed 
instrument reached his ear, accompanied by a sweet 
musical voice; but the sole response which his 
emphatic exclamation and movement called forth 
was a momentary pause, and the careless observation, 
* It is only the child singing an evening .hymn to 
her mother ;' — after which M. Trefoil continued his 
discourse, quite unobservant of his auditor's abstrac- 
tion, which continued as long as the music lasted. 

At nine o'clock they were joined by M. Lapierre, 
who had returned from his pastoral duties; and soon 
after Havilah brought coffee and biscuits, which she 
served gracefully with her own hands, and. then 
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withdrew. A little later, she once more glided up 
the staircase, seated herself on a low stool at her 
father's feet, and stroking the head of her little 
gazelle, listened attentively to the animated conver- 
sation, in which she took no part, her white robes 
(for her evening dress was always white) glittering 
n the light of the now risen moon, and her large 
eyes beaming with vivid intelligence as she turned 
them upon each speaker in succession. She stayed 
but a short time, however, then disappeared, speech- 
less and noiseless as she had come, and was seen no 
more that night. 

The little village had been wrapped in slumber 
several hours when M. Lapierre made a movement 
to depart. Meredith rose to accompany him, and 
then learned, with no little surprise, that M. Tre- 
foil had constituted himself his new friend's host, 
not for a day only, but for the remainder of the 
young man's stay in El Fureidis; that, without 
even the ceremony of asking his consent, a room had 
been allotted him at the villa, his portmanteau and 
saddle-bags had been transferred thither; and that 
any hesitation to accept this hospitality would not 
oply cause a serious disappointment, but be viewed, 
under the circumstances, as a positive breach of 
etiquette. 

M, Lapierre was therefore suffered to depart 
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alone; and although it would have been inconsistent, 
with Meredith's character not to experience a slight 
shade of annoyance at this impromptu change of 
quarters, he was consoled by the reflection that M. 
Lapierre would now be reinstalled in the humble 
comforts of which, for some Weeks past, his guest 
had involuntarily deprived him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HAVILAH. 



"DOEN beneath an Indian sun, but with the fresh 
life of the West glowing in her veins, Havilah 
was at once the imaginative, impassioned child of the 
Orient, and the active, intelligent representative of 
a race as diverse to the Asiatic type as is the point 
of the sun's rising to that of his going down. 
Abroad upon the mountains, in the cottages of the 
peasantry, or in the mission school, she emulated 
her father in rapidity of thought and nervous 
energy of will ; at home, the meditative repose, the 
gentle grace, the intense sensibility of the maternal 
character were reflected in that of the child. In 
her outer life she was light and free as the bird of 
the air, but within, the hidden current of her young 
being possessed a strange, mysterious depth, which 
none might fathom. In this young nature, exist- 
ence might be said to be twofold, — the life of 
reality and the life of thought, the actual and the 
ideaL 
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The early surroundings of Havilah's singular lot 
had not a little favoured this double development 
of character. In the domain of the village, where 
M. Trefoil was carrying forward the work of im- 
provement and reform, unwearied activity and 
systematic labour were the watchwords of success. 
In the sphere of domestic influence, however, there 
prevailed that undisturbed quiet, that serene atmo- 
sphere, that luxurious sense of repose, which is pe- 
culiar to Eastern households, and which lanthe 
especially loved. 

Thus from childhood Havilah's experience had 
alternated between scenes of energetic usefulness 
and hours of unbroken privacy, — the one giving 
play to all her active powers, the other favouring in 
a like degree reflection, study, and self-communing. 
Those then who had seen her in gay attire, bound- 
ing lightly across the mountain passes, chatting with 
the village matrons, or playing with the childish 
throng that attended on her steps, would scarcely 
have recognized her fairy form in the pensive 
figure which half sat, half reclined amid a heap of 
cushions within a latticed window of her father's 
villa, and, with her head resting on her hand, 
gazed abstractedly upon the prospect, or lost her- 
self in the attentive perusal of one among the 
many books which lay scattered around her. 
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Not such bookii are they as those with which a 
Western belle is wont to beguile an idle hour. 
Near at hand, and still open, as if reference had 
lately been made to its pages, is the most precious 
of all, — a large Greek Bible, bound in heavy vellum, 
with massive gold clasps and richly illuminated 
margins ; on her lap is a time-worn volume contain- 
ing the life of one of the early Christian fathers ; or, 
perhaps, a curious old Syriac manuscript holds the 
prominent place; or, perchance, it is a French 
scientific work, by aid of which she is learning to 
classify a newly discovered mineral or flower ; or, 
more probably still, her eager gaze is fixed and her 
whole mind bent on one of those rare treasures 
which she dearly loves to ponder, filled with wild 
Eastern legend and strange Arabic lore, its figura- 
tive language and rapt illustration chiming with 
and warming her own vivid fancies. Whatever 
may be the theme, she draws from it only elevated 
thought and pure instruction, if one may judge 
from the earnest glow of feeling which overspreads 
her face as she reads, and the aspiration with which 
she at length lifts her eyes from the book, and com- 
munes awhile with her own thoughts. 

From such a reverie she is roused by the sudden 
starting up of the gazelle at her feet, and by the 
approach of the little handmaiden Geita, who, with 
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a word, a smile, and a motion of her hand towards 
the outer alcove, whence she has come, at once 
dispels the train of meditation in which her young 
mistress is indulging. 

It could have been no unwelcome summons which 
Geita brought; for Ayib, by some quick instinct 
comprehending its import, speeds away in the di- 
rection indicated, in advance of his mistress, and a 
pleasurable smile succeeds the pensive expression of 
Havilah's face as she rises hastily from her cushion, 
stoops to pick up the heavy golden arrow which has 
dropped fix)m her hair, binds up with it the long 
braided bands which hang around her shoulders, 
then slips her feet into the little silken slippers 
which stand side by side on the Turcoman carpet, 
and, having thus adjusted her toilet without the 
aid of a mirror, hastens to the principal saloon or 
alcove, which constitutes the reception-room of the 
femily. 

In accordance with invariable custom in the East, 
this saloon, the same in which Meredith had dined a 
few days before, was enclosed on three sides only, the 
fourth presenting an open archway, leading directly 
to the garden. The apartment consisted of an 
upper and lower platform, the former richly carpeted 
and encircled by a divan, the latter paved with 
marble, and embellished with a rippling fountain. 
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A couple of steps served to connect these two 
divisions of the alcove, and at the moment when 
Havilah entered, the guest, who had come to crave 
an audience, stood on the lower stair, pride forbid- 
ding him to take his place on the platform reserved 
for visitors of inferior rank, — modesty excluding 
him from a position parallel with the daughter of 
the house. It was Abdoul, a prince in his native 
desert, but the humble vassal of her to whom he 
paid an almost worshipping homage. 

Most kind and encouraging was her reception of 
the sheik's son, whom Ayib was already acknow- 
ledging by stretching out his graceful head for the 
youth's caress, * You have come at last, Abdoul,* 
she exclaimed, holding out her hand, over which 
the Arab boy bowed low, without presuming to 
touch it. * I feared you had forgotten Havilah.* 

*When the night-wanderer on the mountains 
forgets to watch for the morning star, then will 
Abdoul forget Havilah,* was the grave reply, 
spoken in a tone of mingled sweetness and 
reproach. 

* Then why have you stayed away so long ? Ayib 
and I have sought in vain for the eagle's nest on 
the moimtain, and the white asphodels and blue- 
eyed campanulas have faded long ago in my mother's 
china vase. Can Abdoul have learned to feel him- 
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self a stranger in the Mother lanthe's home? Can 
he doubt that Havilah is his friend V 

* The child of the free air haa longed to pursue 
the mountain birds, and gather the flowers that 
grow on the topmost crags. He has thought in the 
lonely night of the orange-trees beside the fountain, 
and his soul has pined for the touch of the healing 
hand. Does Havilah remember the day when the 
vile Turk struck the Arab boy to the ground, and 
they brought him bleeding hither?' The fire of 
mingled emotions flashed in the Ishmaelite's eye as 
he thus spoke, and, flinging back the sleeve of his 
embroidered jacket, he displayed a scar which 
stretched from his elbow to his wrist, gazed at it a 
moment, then, changing from a tone of wild excite- 
ment to a gentle and subdued utterance, said elo- 
quently, at the same time gazing with grateful 
tenderness in Havilah's face : * Yes, the wound was 
deep, and its healing slow, but the arm should be 
gladly bared once more to the sabre, if the boy 
might call back the long, sunny days when lanthe 
poured balm on his wound, and his heart was com- 
forted, and the rose of Lebanon smiled on him and 
he felt no pain.' 

* Those were happy days,' said Havilah, *when 
lanthe's little daughter found a pleasant playmate 
in Sheik Zanadeen s son. But he has become a 
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man since then; he rides proudly upon his white 
mare, and hunts with his good falcon. lanthe's 
garden is not broad enough for him now that he 
has spread his wings, else why comes he not hither?* 
^ Sheik Zanadeen's son has not been his own 
master/ replied the youth; 'he has been in the 
service of the Frank ; and whom Abdoul serves, he 
serves. He comes now to say farewell. To- 
morrow he departs for the desert. Will Havilah 
think when he is far away of him who is unworthy 
to kiss the soil on which she treads T 

* Havilah will not forget to pray to her God for 
the playmate of her childhood, when he is guiding 
the Englishman through distant lands.' 

* The Englishman remains in El Fureidis,' said 
the Arab, slowly, and with emphasis, at the same 
time fixing on Havilah an eye whose keenness 
scanned every line of her countenance. 

Apparently it satisfied him,^for the scrutinizing 
frown passed away from his face when she replied, 
with apparent indifierence to his announcement; 
' Why, then, hastens Abdoul hence ?' 

* To pursue the desert winds, to chase the fleet 
gazelle, to spur the Khadhere across the soft sands 
which are as cushions to her feet : Abdoul has been 
absent too long. The old man sits in the door of 
his tent and longs for his son's embrace. In the 
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morning, he says, " Inshallah ! but he will come 
to-day ;" in the evening he sighs, " Allah ! alas, why 
comes he not ?" The arrow of the desert hears the 
sigh which comes to him on the night breeze, and 
he must speed him from the bow.' 

* May the blessing of Heaven go with you !' said 
Havilah with feeling. * May you find Sheik Zana- 
deen and your little brothers well ; may your com- 
ing bring joy to the old chief's heart ; and when 
his eyes are satisfied with the presence of his son, 
may some kind errand send you once more to El 
Fureidis.' 

The youth bowed low, touching his head, lips, 
and heart, in the same expressive and dignified 
manner that had marked his demeanour more than 
once during the interview, then answered : * When 
the husbandman puts his sickle to the yellow com, 
and the olive-trees drop their ripe firuits into the 
laps of the maidens, Abdoul will return to guide 
the Frank into southern lands; meanwhile, Allah 
protect this house, and send his gentlest breezes to 
blow on the Mother lanthe/ 

• My mother,' said Havilah, * would gladly give a 
parting blessing to him whom she used fondly to 
call the son of her adoption ; but she has been weary, 
and now she sleeps/ 

*Say to her,' said the boy^ with enthusiasm, 
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* that Abdoul loves her image and bears it with him 
in his heart, — that he hears her voice when the 
turtle-dove coos to its mate, and feels the soft pres- 
sure of her hand on his head when the south wind 
blows from Araby. For Havilah, Abdoul has 
brought this casket of sweets, and bids it whisper 
what he fain would say.' As he spoke, he produced 
from amid the voluminous folds of his silken abayah 
an exquisite little casket of sandal-wood inlaid with 
pearl, — a masterpiece of Damascene taste and skill, 
— and, gracefully bending on one knee, laid it on 
the step at her feet. 

With mingled hesitation and pleasure, Havilah 
stooped, lifted the fragrant box, and herself assum- 
ing a careless, half-kneeling attitude beside the boy, 
exclaimed on the beauty of its workmanship ; then 
archly raising its lid, could not resist an almost 
childish ejaculation of delighted surprise, as she 
found the contents of the box to consist of layer 
upon layer of the choicest and most tempting of 
Eastern sweetmeats. 

*A11 this for Havilah?' she cried. *And has 
Abdoul brought it through the desert and over the 
mountains to please the taste which he remembers 
so well ?' 

' Were the distance ten times as great, and the 
casket as heavy as its weight in gold, the way 
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would have seemed short and the burden light to 
Abdoul,' replied the boy, with a grayity unmoved 
by the playful demeanour of Havilah, who was 
meanwhile inhaling the mingled perfumes of the 
casket and its rich fruits, and eagerly offering them 
to the inspection of Ayib, then laughingly snatching 
them away, as the little animal, who, like his mis- 
tress, was fond of sweets, ventured to intrude his 
nose too far. 

Equally unmoved was the donor of the gift at the 
sincere and profuse thanks with which Havilah 
now acknowledged her acceptance of it, rising 
from her lowly posture, and expressing herself with 
half-girlish, half-womanly grace, as if she dimly 
realized that the Abdoul of her childhood was 
scarcely one with the proud son of the desert chief. 

'Thank me not,' said Abdoul; *I merit no 
thanks. I would but make the casket the mouth- 
piece of that which the soul would say. What 
perfume is to the smell, and sugar to the lip, may 
life be always to Havilah. May every evening shed 
fragrance on the head, and every morning bring 
sweetness to the heart,-'of the Lebanon rose. Fare- 
well.' 

She held out her hand with the same cordiality as 
on first greeting him. He forbore to press it to his 
lips, though he bowed so slow as to sweep it with 
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his soft, curling moustache ; then, with a silent, ex- 
pressive glance upward into her face, he turned, and 
wrapping his flowing mantle around him, strode 
quickly away. 

Havilah stood for a moment, leaning on the slender 
railing which ran round the fountain, and watched 
his retreating figure as he glided through the shrub- 
bery of the garden, then looking down at Ayib — 
the youth's gift less than a year before — she 
caressed the little creature, saying fondly, * Do not 
look so mournful, Ayib. Abdoul is gone, but he 
will come back at harvest-time.' In a moment more 
she had resumed her place among the cushions, and, 
with the [languor of contentment and repose, had 
oecome lost in her book, the casket at her side, and 
the gazelle, as usual, at her feet 

And while she read, and mused on her reading, 
her temples fanned by the cool breeze that made its 
way through the lattice, and her innocent mind at 
rest, Abdoul mounted his steed, and defying a 
scorching sun, went out with throbbing heart into 
the desert. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

SYRIAN HOSPITALITY. 

"VrOTHING could be more strictly in accordance 
with the peculiar bent of Meredith's taste and 
genius than the situation in which he found himself 
in El Fureidls. 

We have seen that in the outset of his Oriental 
travels he shrank from the ordinary routes and 
stale experiences of other men. Indeed, it would 
have been impossible for him, if he would, to pursue 
the old time-worn routine. It had never been his 
lot to follow in life's beaten track. It was not in 
his nature. The sports of his very childhood had 
either been solitary or diverse from those of his play- 
mates. As a boy, he had scorned the ordinary 
boyish competitions of strength and skill, to astonish 
his rivals at an unlooked-for crisis by some strange 
feat which none other dared attempt. As a student, 
he had shown no eagerness for the prizes which 
excited his schoolfellows to toil, relinquishing to his 
inferiors the outward plaudits and manifest rewards, 
while he forced for himself a new mine of know- 
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ledge, or strained his ardent mind in some erratic 
pursuit, of which none might see the fruits. And 
when life held out its dazzling prospects to the man, 
he suffered others to precede him in the race whose 
goal he had no wish to win, and either turned to 
muse amid the by-paths, or, on the wings of a poetic 
imagination, soared above the crowd, and smiled at 
the selfish greed with which they strove for the 
thing he called a bubble. 

And so because he disappointed men's hopes, and 
had no sympathy with their pursuits, they dubbed 
him odd, — and rightly so. 

He had a mind too vigorous and refined, a heart 
too fresh and sensitive, to permit him to mould his 
life on the stereotyped plan ; but he had not yet 
learned the noblest use for which that life was given. 
How, then, could he be otherwise than strange, 
erratic, and unlike his fellows, — unlike them in that 
he failed to share their motives, aspirations, and 
schemes, — unlike them, inasmuch as having no fixed 
purposes and aims of his own, he drifted idly on the 
sea of time, and brought no fruit to perfection ? 

What he needed was a life motive, and that the 
highest. But of this need he had not yet become 
conscious. It was enough for him, if, escaping the 
satiety and the paltriness of conventional usages, he 
could find some sufficient spur to his enthusiasm. 
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some temporary impulse to mental and physical 
activity. And this he found in El Fureidis. 

Meredith was too experienced a traveller, too 
genuine and earnest a man, to be satisfied with super- 
ficial knowledge, whether of places or people. Still, 
the restlessness and impetuosity of his character, 
combined with a certain slowness of adaptation to 
new circumstances and associates, would probably 
have hurried him through the Holy Land, and left 
him with prejudiced, if not erroneous views of the 
<x)untry, but for the seeming accident which served 
to link him to the soil, to furnish a central point 
roimd which his future plans might radiate, and to 
render this little Lebanon valley the nucleus of his 
Eastern wanderings. 

Had the delay in his journey proceeded from 
other than natural causes, he would have chafed 
bitterly at such irreparable loss of time; had the 
hospitality he was now enjoying been importunately 
thrust upon him, he would have proudly repelled it 
us an encroachment upon his freedom of thought and 
action. As it was, his illness and consequent debility 
had served to habituate him to the interruption of 
his plans, while the cordial and unaffected kindness 
of which he had become the subject effectually dis- 
armed his pride, excited the warmest emotions of 
gratitude, and developed those genial and social 
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qualities of his nature which had seldom before been 
luUy called into exercise. 

Immediately upon the re-establishment of his 
health, it is true, the force of former habit threatened 
to gain the ascendency over his newly acquired in- 
genuousness of heart and manner. Thus it was with 
something of the precision of studied politeness, 
something of the reserve of aristocratic breeding, 
that he took an early opportunity to thank M. 
Trefoil in the warmest terms for hLs unmerited 
kindness and hospitality, at the same time express- 
ing the intention to depart at once on his travels. 

The sensitive pride which shrank from incurring 
obligations was not, however, proof against the simple 
mingling of disappointment and generosity with 
which this announcement was received by the 
manufacturer. Genuine surprise and regret were 
depicted on every line of his honest countenance. 
He even uttered a few interjectional phrases, ex- 
pressive of heartfelt sorrow at the thought of this 
unexpected parting, and hinted at future schemes 
of personal pleasure and gratification which it 
would inevitably frustrate; but with simple dis- 
interestedness he forbore urging them upon his 
guest, deprecated with childlike simplicity the sel- 
fishness of seeking to detain him longer in a place 
which ofiered so few attractions to the man of plea- 
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sure as El Fureidis, and ended by begging to know 
if he could be of any use in furnishing horses, 
engaging guides, or otherwise facilitating the 
Englishman's journey. 

Meredith was staggered in his resolution. He 
had steeled himself against hospitable solicitations 
and entreaties, had armed himself with arguments 
in favour of what he deemed a well-concerted plan 
of travel ; but he was quite unprepared for the 
evident pain his announcement had caused, as well 
as for the unsophisticated friendliness and cordiality 
with which his host had kept his own hopes and 
wishes in the background while he lent himself to 
the accomplishment of his guest's schemes. 

The young man was conscious that decision of 
purpose had imparted to his manner an air of 
chilling reserve > he feared that his abrupt depar- 
ture might savour of ingratitude, and almost re- 
pented the resolution which had been dictated by 
independence of spirit and a characteristic fear of 
intrusion, rather than by his own secret preferences. 

It was not without inward satisfaction, therefore, 
that he listened to the paternal adviee of M. La- 
pierre, who, being appealed to on the subject, 
gravely put a veto upon Meredith's projected route, 
pronounced the season unsuitable for extending his 
travels into Southern Judasa, and earnestly recom- 
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mended, both in consideration of his health and his 
advantage as a traveller, that he should devote the 
remainder of the summer to excursions in the inte- 
resting and salubrious regions of the Lebanon andtbo 
Anti-Lebanon. 

Thus encouraged, M. Trefoil hesitated not warmly 
to second the proposition; and Meredith, whos^ 
mood of mind had been sensibly modified during 
the conversation, was without diflSculty persuaded tO 
make El Fureidis his head-quarters for the presentj 
to dismiss Abdoul, who was impatient to join his 
desert tribe, and to postpone the journey to Jeru- 
salem until after harvest, at which time M, Trefoil 
confessed that he had proposed to ofier himself as 
his friend's travelling companion to the Holy 
City. 

Meredith still thought proper to protest agwnst 
the excess of hospitality which now led M. Trefoil 
to claim him as his guest for an indefinite period. 
The young man even went so far as to propose an 
independent residence, and to negotiate with the 
village sheik, whose dignity was merely nominal, 
and who for a moderate compensation was ready to 
evacuate his premises in the Englishman's behalf. 
But before this purpose could be put in execution, 
the destined occupant discovered that M. Trefoil, 
who had reluctantly conceded this point, was re- 
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solved none the less to constitute himself his friend's 
host; that arrangements were going forward for 
transporting from the villa to the sheik's house all 
the articles of furniture and domestic luxury that 
would be required ; that well-trained servants were 
even being drafted from the manufacturer's dwelling 
to be placed at Meredith's disposal ; and, in a word, 
the latter had the mortification of perceiving that he 
had thoughtlessly occasioned a degree of trouble and 
inconvenience which he had never foreseen, and had 
suffered the villa to be ransacked and its quiet dis- 
turbed in order to satisfy his pride and furnish him 
with a sepamte establishment. 

Thus his final attempt to escape obligation was 
rendered abortive, and resulted, as might be con- 
jectured, in an explanation, a remonstrance, and the 
utter demolition of all those barriers which English 
exclusiveness had opposed to Syrian hospitality. In 
the hearty shaking of hands and the perfect under- 
standing which ensued a seal was at once set to 
Meredith's fastidious scruples, he suffered himself to 
be considered a legitimate member of M. Trefoil's 
household, and in the perfect liberty he there 
enjoyed, the utter freedom fi:om conventional re- 
straints, he soon became habituated to his novel and 
agreeable mode of life, and shaking off the reserve 
which had elsewhere existed as a veil between him 
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and his fellow-men, suffered his character to appear 
in its true light. 

Nothing could have appealed more strongly to 
every finer quality of Meredith's nature than the 
unquestioning and guileless trust which his nev 
friends reposed in him. He had entered this moui> 
tain valley as a stranger, and been welcomed b& 
a brother and a Mend. He had brought with him 
no other credentials than those which were ex- 
pressed in his face and bearing, yet he had been 
fireely admitted to the privacy of a domestic circle. 
It was well for his simple-hearted and unworldly 
host that nobleness and generosity were prominent 
traits in the character of the man with whom he had 
to deal, for, as will soon be seen, M. Trefoil's con- 
fidence in Meredith was unlimited. 

*This south-westerly breeze is most refreshing/ 
said the silk-manufacturer, as he rose from his break- 
iast-table one fine morning during the first week 
that the Englishman had been his guest. *See/ 
continued he, as he walked to' the window and 
threw wide the lattice; *the air is as pure as 
crystal. How clearly the moimtain-tops are all 
defined against the blue sty, and how boldly the 
old convent stands out firom its wall of rock. You 
spoke of a wish to visit the monks,' he added, 
addressing Meredith, who had joined him at the 
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lattice. *Why not cany out yoiir plan to-day? 
there can never be a better opportunity.' 

* I will do so most gladly if you can furnish me 
with a guide,' was Meredith's reply ; * there is no 
spot in tlic neighbourhood which excites my curiosity 
£0 strongly; but my last attempt to reach it was 
a failure.' 

* I wish I could accompany you,' said the host ; 
* but this is the busiest season of the year among my 
work-people. The cocoons, as you observed yester- 
day, will soon be forming ; it is a time of labour and 
anxiety to the villagers, and my overseer and I 
must be everywhere at once. However, Havilah 
will be glad of an excuse to visit one of her favourite 
haunts ; she will go with you, I have no doubt, and 
be a far better guide than her father. The way is 
rough ; but she is a mountain-climber by profession, 
and I promise you, you can never be introduced 
to the Superior more favourably than under her 
auspices. Eh, Havilah?' continued he, laying his 
band on the head of his daughter, who was feeding 
with bread numbers of tiny blue swallows that 
boldly ate from her outstretched palm. * Is there no 
fresh ointment prepared for the stiff joints of old 
Friar Ambrose, no black-letter manuscript to be 
restored to Father Anastase ?' 

Havilah answered by putting to flight the little 
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feathered flock, which dispersed for an instant, then 
confidently reassembled around the handful of 
crumbs which she had scattered for them on the 
table-cloth ; and hastening from the apartment, she 
soon returned, bringing with her a quaint, coverless 
volume, which she laughingly held up before her 
father. 

* I thought so ! I thought so !* exclaimed he, as 
he took it, turned over its leaves, and shook his 
head despairingly at sight of its unintelligible Arabic 
characters. * And is this the only one ?' 

*The only one,' responded Havilah, with mock 
sadness ; * there was another for which I teased poor 
Father Anastase well, but he persisted in holding up 
a single finger, and saying, "One at a time, my 
daughter, one at a time I" ' 

* Ah, the old rogue !' cried M. Trefoil. * He did 
not mean you should be long in coming again;* 
and carelessly flinging the volume down upon the 
divan, he took up his red tarboosh, fitted it to his 
temples, and walked away, saying, * The convent, 
then, is the order of the day. Good morning, Mr, 
Meredith ; I shall see you again at dinner.' 

* Take Geita with you, my child,' said lanthe, as 
Havilah, in simple deference to her father's wishes, 
was about to leave the room and prepare for her 
excursion. 'Let Bachmet go too, and carry the 
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date brandy which has been ready for a week or 
more. Do not forget the goat's-milk cheese for 
Father Ambrose, and as you pass through the 
village you can leave the herbs for poor Tyiby's 
sick boy.' 

Havilah listened dutifully to her mother's instruc- 
tions, then sped away to fulfil them. A few mo- 
ments only were required for completing the simple 
arrangements which were matters of every-day 
recurrence at the villa, and the morning was yet in 
its fresliness when the little party set out on their 
pedestrian expedition. They were a picturesque 
group of excursionists, — the tall, athletic English- 
man, in simple shooting-dress of rough gray tweed, 
his manly Saxon features exposed to full view 
beneath his visorless Glengarry cap, — Havilah, 
attired in the same convenient costume in which 
Meredith had first encountered her on the moun* 
tains, and the rich glow which the fi*esh morning 
breeze imparted to her cheeks well entithng her to 
the appellation of the * Lebanon Eose,' — the little 
Geita tripping closely beside her mistress, her full 
trousers and flowing robe of gaily figured print 
proclaiming her of Moslem origin, — and Bachmet, 
clad in the coarse blue stuff of the country, uncere- 
moniously trudging some distance in advance of the 
other members of the party, swaying his heavy 
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basket to and fro on his head, and gaily singing as 
he went. 

They would have struck at once into the moun- 
tain paths; but Havilah's commissions among the 
peasantry must first be executed, and Bachmet 
therefore led the way through the village. Here 
their interruptions and delays were numerous. The 
master's daughter must pause for a kind word and a 
blessing from the old miller, whose olive-mill was at 
rest at the season when the silkworm was most busy, 
and who, as he sat idly smoking his pipe, literally 
beneath his own vine and fig-tree, was eager to 
detain the youthful pride, of the village, that he 
might at the same time bestow a long and curious 
gaze upon her English companion. 

She must not pass the mission school without 
lingering a moment to distribute among the elder 
pupils the Arabic Bibles which had recently been 
procured for them in Beyrout ; the younger mem- 
bers of the throng meanwhile crowding round the 
Englishman, not because his appearance was still 
unfamiliar to their inquisitive eyes, but because 
they had not forgotten the handful of paras which 
he had scattered among them a few days previously. 

She must not refuse the pressing entreaties of 
Tyiby (the good) that she would enter her low- 
roofed cottage, and cheer with a smile the little 
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fever-parched boy, Meredith being compelled to 
await his companion without, since Tyiby, though a 
convert to pure Christianity, could not quite over- 
come her superstitious dread of the evil eye, and of 
a stranger's noxious influence upon her coimtless 
little servants, which, arranged on wicker frames 
inside her dwelling, were diligently spinning their 
silken cocoons. 

Meredith chafed somewhat at these successive 
claims upon his patience ; but it was with unruffled 
good-humour that Havilah acceded to them all ; and 
it was with a smile as fresh as the morning, that, as 
they turned from Tyiby's cottage at the extremity 
of the village, she waved her hand to the handsome 
matron, saying, * Plenty of cocoons to you, Tyiby, 
and a short day.' 

* Ah,' replied the peasant-woman, following them 
with a wistful gaze as they turned into the path 
leading to the foot of the mountain gorge, * labour is 
the lot of Yoosoof 's helpmeet, and her shadow will 
be long in coming ;* but sunshine and joy to the 
Lebanon Eose, and long life to the Frank.' 

The distance from the village to the convent, 
though considerably less than that which Meredith 
had accomplished on his unsuccessful circuit, could 

* The Syrian peasants reckon time by their shadows, and 
the coming of the shadow signifies nightfall. 
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not be estimated, even by the shortest route, at less 
than three or four English miles. The first half of 
the way consisted of a gradual winding descent to 
the bed of the mountain stream, and beyond this 
the opposite cliffs, on which the convent was 
situated, must be scaled by means of an abrupt, 
precipitous ascent, which offered a severe test to the 
unpractised climber. 

For an hour or more the path which our party 
followed was comparatively smooth and feasible, the 
trees above their heads forming a continued arbour 
of shade, and the ground beneath their feet flower- 
strewn at every step. Scarlet anemones, myrtle, 
and wild roses bloomed in the richest profusion ; 
every rock and crag was enwreathed with blossom- 
ing vines, and not only was Meredith's botanical 
taste gratified to the utmost, but Havilah's superior 
knowledge was continually appealed to for the recog- 
nition of plants to which he could give no name. 

Thus the box which Geita carried for the purpose 
was speedily filled with rare specimens, the senses 
were well nigh satiated with sweet odours, and the 
progress of the party was less and less impeded 
by the temptation to pause or turn aside from the 
path. 

Had Meredith been forewarned that fate had 
destined him to the free and intimate companionship 
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of the beautiful young creature, the first sight of 
whom had inspired him only with admiring awe ; 
had it been whispered to him that she whom he 
had respectfully worshipped in the distance would 
one day be thrown, as it were, upon his protection 
and society ; in a word, had he had a dim presenti- 
ment of his present relations with Havilah, his 
characteristic reserve would have taken alarm, em- 
barrassment would have absorbed all other emotions, 
and diffidence and mauvaise honte would have re- 
belled against such a severe ordeal. 

But destiny foreshadowed furnishes but a dis- 
torted image of the destiny which takes men by 
surprise, and Meredith in unexpected circumstances 
proved the very reverse of what those who knew 
him best might reasonably have prophesied. Self- 
consciousness, even the self-consciousness of a 
generous nature, could not exist in the atmosphere 
of one so artless, so fearless, so free as Havilah. 
One might as well have been abashed by the wild 
flowers that reared their graceful heads on every 
side, or shrunk from the swallows that flitted boldly 
overhead, or feared to look in the eye of the little 
gazelle. Havilah was a being of another stamp 
from those young women into whose society Meredith 
had hitherto been thrown, and in her presence he 
became another man. 
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Thus, in reply to her simple and guileless queries, 
he talked to her freely of his English home, told her 
what flowers were native to an English soil, what 
were the peculiarities of an English climate, and 
what the most striking points of contrast between 
her own sunny land and the distant isles of Great 
Britain. Then led on by the childlike attention 
and womanly intelligence of his eager listener, he 
described to her his travels in the farther West^ in 
the land which she cherished and loved as her 
father's birthplace and the home of his boyhood ; 
told her of the boundless prairies, which had been 
the red man's hunting-groimd, and of streams so 
broad and long that the boasted rivers of Damascus 
and of Lebanon, were as feeble rills in com- 
parison. 

Nor was the conversation of which this usually 
reserved man assumed the burden, and with which 
he effectually beguiled the way, made up alone of 
his own experience in life or travel. Every trifling 
incident and object in their walk furnished a 
suggestion to a mind rich in rare attainments, and 
refined and poetic culture, and Havilah's large eyes 
glowed with strange interest and surprise, as, one by 
one, he unlocked, at her bidding and for her benefit, 
those treasures of learning and of taste, hitherto 
studiously shut from the eye of the world, but of 
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which this child of nature had, by her own simple 
intuition, found die key. 

The quiet of the mountain solitudes, which had 
only been now and then interrupted by the clear 
warbling of a bird, was at length broken by the 
distinct, monotonous sound of rushing water ; and 
as the party drew near the border of the stream 
which they hiad been gradually approaching, they 
recognized the musdcal plash of one of the cas- 
cades that were frequent in the wild ravine where 
the current in its downward course leaped from crag 
to crag as joyously as a child at play. Nothing 
could be more picturesquely beautiful than this 
little cataract, whose silvery spray rose high in the 
air, glimmered an instant in the sunshine, then fell 
laughing back into the stream to continue its race 
and take its next wild plunge into the valley 
below. 

Meredith and Havilah paused involuntarily td 
enjoy the refreshing sight and sound; then the 
former, observing that the torrent at the foot of the 
waterfall was possessed of considerable depth, and that 
there were no apparent means of crossing it, looked 
about him for the material from which to construct ti 
temporary bridge. No branch or log offered itself 
for the purpose, but an instant's glance revealed a 
huge stone so placed that his unaided strength could 
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easQy hurl it into the bed of the current, and he had 
placed his hand upon it for this purpose, when^ 
looking up, he saw that he was labouring for his 
own benefit alone. Havilah had akeadj crossed the 
flood by means of some little points of rock scarcely 
discernible amid the spray, and on which her £x>t 
had been planted so lightly that she now stood diy- 
3hod upon the opposite margin, watching the mor 
tions of Meredith, as also those of Geita and Badimet, 
who had removed their shoes, and were deliberately 
fording the stream somewhat lower down. It only 
remained for Meredith to follow the example <£ 
Havilah, which he did imhesitatingly, though n(^ 
escaping a wet foot and a slight shade of mortification 
at the advantage she had gained over him. 

Nor was this advantage in any degree lost by his 
young guide during the rough and tortuous ascent 
which commenced the moment the stream was 
crossed. Meredith might scale precipices and sur- 
mount rude flint-strewn staircases in the rock with a 
rapidity and energy which astonished himself; but 
he could never be in advance of his fairy-footed 
companion, nor gain a point where his gallantry 
could be of any service to her. If he lost sight of 
her for a moment, and looked back suspecting she 
had paused to take breath, he would hear her voice 
^bove him, and glancing upward would behold her 
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M«nding on some apparently inaccessible crag, 
smiling at his bewilderment. K he sought to warn 
her ajdnst a sHding atone or insidious pitfaU, she 
would have safely passed the dangerous crisis before 
the word could escape his lip, and so far from at- 
tempting to offer his aid, it soon became the English- 
man's sole effort to at least equal her in boldness and 
agility. 

Thus vying with each other in that mountain 
(QStercise, which to the healthy and the young has 
^ways in it something inspiring, they soon gained 
tibe lofty and desolate eminence on which the con-, 
vent stood, having left far behind them the weary 
3eit% and Bachmet panting beneath his load. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

THE MABONITE CONVENT. 

JF the original founder of thia old fortreas-like 
monastery was actuated by the desire of rigid 8e-» 
elusion from the world, or by a love of lonely and 
sublime contemplation, he could not have chosen a 
more fit locality. It seemed, indeed, a marvel thiit 
the necessities of life could be obtained, and its 
ordinary routine carried on amid such desolation of 
surrounding nature, and of late years this result had 
only been accomplished by the most untiring in- 
dustry. The institution had once been largely en- 
dowed, and the monks had enjoyed extensive 
revenues; but the political convulsions and rivij 
feuds which had from time to time shaken and 
devastated the mountains, had swept away the 
property and influence of the once powerful brother- 
hood, which had now dwindled to a few feeble old 
men, who by diligent labour and patient economy 
eked out a scanty livelihood. 
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Bat though the ambitious and proselyting spirit 
of their oider had died out with its wealth, the pure 
aol simple virtues of monastic life had never been 
so fiillj devel(^ed as in this its day of outward de* 
clixie. Their labours as husbandmen, vine-dressers, 
and gardeners, left the good fathers po time for 
contentions and intrigues ; and a more harmless, 
peaceable, and hospitable household could scarcely 
be conceived than this band of Maronite brethren, 
whoi, so long as they were undisturbed in the 
remnant of thm haritage, had no disposition to 
interfere with the rights and privileges of other nlen. 

Bet¥reen the inmates of the convent and the 
fiimily of M. Trdoil there had always existed h 
fiiendly and neighbourly understanding, which was 
evidenced rather by a reciprocity of civilities and 
kind deeds than by any frequency of interoourse. 
The old superior had observed with a somewhat 
jealous eye the successful labours of M. Lapierre, and 
had shaken his head disapprovingly as he watdied 
the erection, within the constant range of his vision, 
of a church dedicated t6 a liberal faith ; but he had 
forborne any open or secret expostulation, and th^ 
bells of the convent tower and the village church 
had l6ng since learned to chime in unison. 

In the early yeafs of Ianthe*s residence in El 
Futeidia, it had been her habit to pay an annual 
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Visit to the convent, carrying with her not a few 
acceptable gifts to the old men, and especially excit- 
ing their gratitude by her thoughtfulness for their 
increasing infirmities, and by the invaluable pre* 
scriptions and remedies in which she was wonder* 
fully skilled. 

But the strongest bond of union between the 
Oonvent fathers and the inhabitants of the oppodte 
valley, was the mountain child, who, as the com- 
panion of her mother, had early been admitted to 
the free range of court-yard, garden, and refectory, 
and who, now that lanthe's incapacity for fatigue 
forbade her periodical visits, had become at once the 
joy of the old monks' hearts, and their chief medium 
of intercourse with the outer world. Hers was the 
only youthful laugh that ever interrupted the grifn 
«ilence of their ruinous corridors ; she alone loved b 
ransack the antique Ubraiy on which they prided 
themselves, as the chief relic of their former gran- 
deur ; the choicest fruits of their orchards, the rarest 
flowers of their gardens, were reserved for her 
approbation and praise ; and humble as their offer- 
ings might be, the messenger of lanthe's bounty 
seldom went away empty-handed. 

M. Trefoil had spoken truly when he said that no 
stranger could be introduced into the convent under 
more flattering circumstances than as the friend of 
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Havilah. There was welcome in the quick striking 
of the old porter's crutch upon the pavement, as he 
came hobbling to unbar the gateway to her fami- 
liar tap ; there was cordiality in the eagerness with 
which he fumbled at the rusty lock ; there was un- 
told hospitality in the generous manner in which he 
drew wide the portal, pronounced with trembling 
lips a blessing on the child, and held out a paralytic 
hand to her companion. 

' This sunny day has brought us up the moimtain» 
you see, Father Ambrose,' said Havilah. 

* It is always a sunny day when you come hither,* 
^d the old monk, as he closed and rebarred the 
door, * always, — always,' he continued to mutter to 
himself as, tottering on his crutch, he preceded his 
^dsitors through the narrow court-yard, now and 
then looking back over his shoulder to feast his eyes 
,upon Havilah, and assure himself that she and the 
stranger were following close upon his footsteps. 
, The outer court-yard which they thus crossed was 
a high-walled enclosure, a mere vestibule leading to 
the inner or principal square, round which the con- 
vent buildings were situated. The chuckling satis- 
faction which Father Ambrose had evinced at sight 
of Havilah was succeeded by an almost ludicrous air 
of dignity and parade on the part of the imbecile 
^Id man, as, holding back the inner gate, he 3tood 
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aside to let kis visitors pass, his dim eye acaiming 
Meredith's face, that he might read there the im- 
pressions of awe which be believed it impassible this 
interior view could &il to awaken. Poor Father 
Ambrose 1 he remembered the days of pride when he 
had held open this same gateway for the admission <^ 
some neighbouring dignitary, followed by a long 
ecclesiastical train, and met at the entrance by the 
convent superior at the head of an imposing priestlj 
procession, while the tower-bell rang out a welcome, 
and the central fountain sent up its sparkling waters^ 
%nd busy functionaries hastened to and &om the 
luxurious refectory. He forgot that these days of 
grandeur had long since passed, that one after another 
the stately procession had been laid in the rock-hewn 
sepulchre below, that the tower bell had ceased to 
sound its welcome to an illustrious throng, that the 
fountain was dried up, the orange and fig trees that 
stood around it withered, and that nothing was left 
to indicate past greatness but a platform of defaced, 
uneven paving, a half-ruined chapel hewn from the 
•rock, a long line of vacant dormitories, and a few 
old men tottering on the verge of the grave. 

There is a certain melancholy grandeur attendant 
on utter ruin and decay; but even this element of 
tender interest was wanting to the scene which the 
pld priest disclosed, with ^such a mockery of pride^ 
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to the gaze of Mereditlu The wide, open drea, so 
&r from reposing in stately desolation^ had been 
converted to the homeliest domestic uses, and was 
suggestive rather of the present laborious economy 
and patient thrift of the fraternity than of the 
solemn receptions and dignified ceremonies of the 
past. In one corner, a gray-bearded priest, clad in 
the coarse blue robe worn by the Syrian peasantry, 
was diligently shaking a huge skin filled with cream, 
which he was in the act of converting to butter ; 
two others were transferring wine of their own 
manu&cture from one receptacle to another, several 
clumsy casks being mounted for the purpose oa the 
discoloiured stones of the dry fountain ; a fourth was 
engaged in the primitive occupation of grinding com 
between two fiat stones ; while various implements 
of toil, resting against the walls, indicated the nume- 
rous other uses to which the court-yard was applied. 
All labour, however, was suspended on the entiance 
of Havilah and the Englishman. There was a 
ntingling of curiosity and shyness in the manner with 
which the simple brethren eyed the latter ; but sin- 
cere and unaffected pleasure shone in each of their 
faces as the young girl passed from one to another , 
with here a kind inquiry and there a congratulatory 
comment on their health or the success of their 
labours. 
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Their superior, they said, was at work in thd 
flower-garden, and thither Father Ambrose hurried 
his guests, after affordmg them a brief opportunity to 
take a general survey of the establishment, so far as 
it could be discerned £rom the court-yard. A small 
archway and a narrow corridor, which pierced like a 
timnel to the exterior wall of the monastery, con- 
ducted to a small plat of ground, which wad the 
chief source of recreation to the convent inmates, 
and which well rewarded their patience and skill. 
Every particle of earth had been laboriously trans* 
ported hither, and was artificially retained and 
watered ; still the garden sufficed for the production 
and growth of every mountain herb and flower 
which could enrich and beautify the place. Here, 
in the midst of his floral treasures, the superior 
might often be seen, labouring with as true a zeal as 
that of the plodding husbandmen, who with their 
single yoke of oxen were diligently tilling the olive- 
orchards and grain-fields below. As Havilah arid 
Meredith approached, he stood, leaning on his 
spade, looking forth on the broad lands of the distant 
plain, which had once been the property of his pre- 
decessors, and, wrapped in his black gown and capu* 
chin-like hood, resembled rather a statue of porphyry 
than a living being. On hearing the sound of footsteps, 
he turned quickly round, revealing an attempted 
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face and figure, and a grave, melancholy expresion 
of countenance. A cordial though isicklj and evi- 
dently unwonted smile played over his pale features, 
as he bestowed a paternal benediction on Havilah, 
and * greeted Meredith with friendly hospitality, 
though with scarcely more enthusiasm than had been 
evinced by the other friars. He warmed into ani- 
mation, however, as Hayilah inquired after each of 
his vegetable &vourites, commented on the growth of 
each rare shrub, and finally exclaimed with deUght, 
as she caught sight of a rose which had been the 
object of his care and contemplation for months, ^ It 
has blossomed at last ! Oh, how beautiful !' 

• It is yours, my daughter/ was the eager response ; 
and stooping down, the devoted gardener removed 
it reverentially from its stalk and placed it in 
Havilah's hand with the air of one who is lajing a 
sacrifice on an altar, adding as he did so, ^ It is the 
first-fruits of my labours, dedicated to the Mother 
lanthe.' Then turning to Meredith, he addressed 
Inm in Italian, a language with which the English* 
man was fortunately acquainted, and leading the 
way back to the convent, proposed to conduct him 
through the building, urging him at the same time, 
if he purposed remaining in the country, to take up 
' his abode within its walls. 

Though the latter part of the proposition was 
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respectfully declined, the former was accepted with 
alacrity. Father Ambrose, with due deference, 
retired to his bench in the court-yard, and Mc^redith 
made a survey of the ancient building under tl»e 
guidance of the superior, — and under his guida&ce 
alone, it may be added, for Havilah had disappeared 
at the same moment with Father Ambrose, though 
in B, different direction. Had Meredith be^i letss 
fiimiliar with the impulsive and independent move- 
ments of the young girl, he would have felt scxne 
anxiety for her safety among the Icmely corridoiii 
and dim archways of the half-dilapidated convent; 
and it must be confessed that, even with his know*> 
ledge of her self-reliant habits, he was somewhat 
relieved when, having passed through the chapel* 
refectory, and dormitory, explored subterranean 
vaults, and surveyed the prospect from the high 
tower, be was at length ushered into the antique 
library, and beheld her quietly seated on the low oH 
of a deep-set Gothic window, the floor around het 
strewn with strange old books and manuscripts, 
while Father Anastase was seeking amid his musty 
archives for some hidden volume which he had 
reason to believe would suit her erratic tastes. 

She looked up as Meredith and the Superior 
entered, responded slightly to the former's smile of 
surprise and recognition, but without BuSenng her- 
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self to be interrupted by their presence, continued' 
her eager examination of the books bj which she 
was surrounded, selected that which she most 
coveted, then, gathering up the remainder, assisted 
Father Anastase in restoring them to their propel: 
places, a service with which the old librarian could ill 
dispense, since his ignorance was such that he could 
not even read the titles of the volumes whose exte- 
rior it was his pride to have handled all his life 
long. 

Meredith was in the mean time listening with what 
patience he might to the somewhat tedious narration 
of the superior, who had an almost interminable 
story to tell of the past greatness of the establish- 
ment, its privileges, and endowments. Her labours 
finished, Havilah drew within hearing, and bestowed 
for a while the most docile and respectful attention 
upon the old man's words, though she could not noW 
ond then avoid an incredulous smile at some of the 
absurd legends in which the simple monks placed the 
naost implicit faith. At length, bethinking herself of 
the lateness of the hour, she took advantage of a pause 
in the convent history, and with a graceful apology 
to the superior, urged the necessity for departure^ 
Meredith at once acceded to the proposition ; they 
declined with united voice a cordial offer of refresh- 
ment, on the plea that dinner, which had b6en 
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delayed on their account, would be awaiting them at 
the villa, and the whole party now hastened to the 
court-yard. It was near the hour for the refectory 
bell to sound, and the monks, thirteen in number^ 
had all assembled round Geita and Bachmet, each 
eager to express thanks for his share in Ianthe*8 
bounty, and to send back some slight token of grati* 
tude, in the shape of ripe fruit, mammoth vegetableSi 
or a bimch of rare herbs. 

It was interesting to watch Havilah moving amid 
the little group, the cheerfulness of her pleasant 
parting words reflected in each shrunken face, and 
her gay garments contrasting with their time-worn 
habiliments Uke the tints of some bright bird flitting 
among the dry twigs and withered leaves of autumn* 
From Meredith the simple friars kept a little aloof^ 
his reserved bearing evidently impressing them with 
a sense of restraint which was not observable in theic 
superior, who with grave decorum accompanied Im 
guests to the inner portal, where he bade them &re-« 
well. He manifested a slight shade of embarraas^ 
ment as Meredith with some hesitation placed in his 
hand a generous gratuity. His fingers closed eagerly 
over it) however, nor could he resist a quick glance 
at the glittering gold, which his humbler brethren 
were gazing at with undisguised satisfaction. 

Nor was old Ambrose forgotten ; he, too, received 
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the recompense of liis services, and it was not with^ 
oat reason that, as he barred the gateway behind the 
visitors, he prayed that the good Virgin might sooli 
send them thither again. 

This visit to the convent, in spite of the tedious 
narratives of the old superior, had but served to in- 
crease Meredith's interest in the place and its isolated 
inmates, an interest which was still further heightened 
by the graphic sketches which Havilah gave him on 
their homeward way of the remarkable ruins and 
arohseological curiosities with which the mountain 
aboimded, and to which the old friars could readily 
guide him, *They believe them,' said she, 'the 
remains of temples erected in the time of the 
Crusaders, and they will relate to you many a mar- 
vellous legend of miracles performed at the sacred 
shrines ; but Father Lapierre, who is as learned as 
the monks are ignorant, ascribes these ruins to an 
earlier age, and thinks them the remains of temples 
erected in the high places by the ancient Hivites for 
die worship of Baal.' 

Perhaps this information, with various other hints 
equally suggestive to the antiquary and man of 
seience, could not have been better timed, for so 
thoroughly was the spirit of exploration aroused in 
Meredith, that he fully resolved to come hither 
again at the earliest opportunity ; and, animated by 
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this resolve, was steeled against tlie difSculties of the 
mountain descent, which was even more perilotis 
than the ascent had been. Under the influence of 
HavilaVs example, however, he was becoming an 
adept in pedestrian exploits ; and they soon ibund 
themselves at the foot of the declivity, where they 
crossed the water-course in the same manner as in 
the morning. 

They had scarcely gained the other side, and 
struck once more into the flowery path, when they 
were joined by M. Lapierre, who, hearing of their 
excursion, and the probable hour of their return, had 
come to meet them. Meredith, eager to learn moxe 
of. the Canaanitish ruins, turned the conversation in 
that direction, and Father Lapierre, equally ready 
for antiquarian disquisition and argument, entered 
upon a discourse replete with interest to both his liff- 
teners, and which fully engrossed their time and at- 
tention during their homeward walk to the villa. ' 
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CHAPTER X. 

VESPER BELLS. 

T^HIS visit to the convent was but one among many 
similar excursions whicli Meredith made in the 
oompanionship of Havilah, though seldom in the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of her society. Whether Father 
Lapierre's superior acquaintance with the world had 
taught him a degree of caution unknown to M. 
Trefoil, or whether the former simply followed the 
leading of his own inclinations, it henceforth rarely 
proved the case that a mountain expedition was 
undertaken which did not include the good mission- 
ary in the party. His distant parochial labours, 
however, aflforded him a sufficient pretext for fre- 
quently proposing to accompany his young firiends, 
and aid Havilah in the duties delegated to her by 
her father ; and it may be doubted whether the old 
man's true motive was ever suspected either by 
Meredith or his guide, both of whom appeared to 
find equal delight in the rich and varied resources 
with which M. Lapierre contributed to their edifica- 
tion and enjoyment, 
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Had Meredith sought to evade this venerable 
guardianship, nothing would have been easier than 
for him to intrude himself upon Havilah's solitary 
hours, for he was familiar with her daily avocations, 
knew all her accustomed haunts, and the precise 
moment when she might be encountered at the 
peasant's cottages, the mission school, or at Ayn el 
Bered, where she went regularly to procure her 
mother's noonday beverage. But even if he had 
been capable of thus taking advantage of the con- 
fidence reposed in him, nothing was further from his 
thoughts than attempting to play the gallant towards 
the young girl, who neither sought nor avoided his 
society, but treated him with the simple, unaffected 
cordiality which ' she might have bestowed on a 
respected kinsman, long admitted to the privilegeQ 
of the household. 

Had Meredith's early impressions of Havilah con- 
tinued in full force, had he departed on his travels 
with only the vague, mystical sense of beauty which 
dawned upon him in the chapel on the first night of 
his arrival, and was confirmed by the vision that 
haunted him in his illness, it is probable that she 
would have been treasured in his memoTj as a dim 
unreality, the angelic but shadowy creation of his 
fancy. But this poetic dream' could not exist in the 
daylight of his nearer intercourse with her. He had 
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been startled from it when she burst upon him in 
the character of a mountain wood-nymph — ^he forgot 
it altogether as he beheld her amid the endearing 
relations of her home. 

But although the fictitious emotions of an imagi- 
native mind had been thus suddenly dissipated, they 
were superseded by sentiments none the less en- 
grossing. The picturesque beauty of Havilah's face 
and figure, the artless and attractive graces of her 
manner, so far fix>m ,being dimmed by familiarity 
gained new power with every variation of her 
features, every circumstance which called her sensi- 
bilities into play ; and the Englishman who, in the 
isolated enjoyment of his favourite pursuits had 
hitherto seemed blind and deaf to female fascina- 
tions, became lost in admiration and curiosity. Not 
that admiration which seeks to appropriate what is 
fidr, but that artistic and zealous enthusiasm which 
he would have bestowed upon any other lovely 
object in nature ; not that rude curiosity which avails 
itself of every opportunity to pry into the sacred 
recesses of life and character, for he would not for 
worlds have invaded her independent range of 
thought and action, but rather that intense and 
absorbing interest which made her every word a 
problem, her every motion a study. 

This deep and, to Meredith himself half-conscious 
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influence would never liave strengthened into a 
motive power,— it might even have sunk into in- 
difference or been palled by satiety, — ^had Havilali 
been nothing more than the light-hearted mountain 
girl, the idol of her parents, the pride of the high- 
land valley. The man of large culture and fastidious 
tastes would soon have wearied of her fair features if 
they had never been illumined by intelligence, would 
have smiled with ill-disguised contempt at her 
simplicity if it had been but another name for igno- 
rance, and would have been disgusted with her 
unfailing good-himaour if it had ever degenerated 
into insipidity. 

But Havilah, heir as she was of many and varied 
gifte. had been trained in a school which eminently 
fitted lier for the companionship of an intellectual 
and cultivated man. From in&ncy she had been 
the cherished pupil of M. Lapierre, and the mind 
in which he had early awakened the thirst for 
knowledge had drunk freely from the ever-open 
fountain of his ripened wisdom and experience. 
The accomplishments which to many cost years of 
labour had been hers by circumstance or intuition. 
Music had come to her as an inspiration, and most 
of the modem languages had been familiar to her 
ears from childhood. Thus she had been spared 
much of the usual toilsome routine, and had found 
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time for the severer pursuits into which it had been 
M. Lapierre's deKght to initiate her, even at a 
tender age. Nor had books been the only or the 
chief means of her instruction. Hand in hand with 
the old man, she had trod the mountain paths, each 
tree, each stone, each flower furnishing the lesson in 
natural science, each castellated ruin or deserted 
shrine the open volume in which she read the history 
of a mighty past. But better far than all her ac- 
quirements was the sweet docility with which she 
ever bent her mind to new attainments. Labour as 
she might, she could never probe the depths of her 
master's learning; and as the pious man had not 
forgotten to impress her with the truth that his own 
stores of knowledge were but as a drop in the sea 
of the great unknown, she had been saved alike from 
pedantry and presumption, and, ignorant of the 
comparative progress she had made, maintained 
invariably the mental attitude of a child. 

It was this, perhaps, more than any other trait, 
which captivated her father's English guest. As- 
tonished he might well be, when accident revealed 
her fitmiliarity with abstruse science, when, in the 
capacity of his Lebanon guide, she readily deciphered 
some old Saracenic inscription, or defined the in- 
tricate shades of ancient architecture; but the 
moments when her winning graces stole into his 
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heart were those in which, having strayed beyond 
the boundaries of her own sphere of learning, she 
plied him with some earnest question, or fixed her 
large eyes gravely on his face while he discoursed 
oh some foreign land or original theme. Nor is this 
strange, for man loves a reverential spirit in woman, 
and the Englishman was by nature proud. 

Meredith's genius was of the reflective order; 
but never had he meditated with such ardour as 
upon the subject which now engrossed him. He 
had been a student all his life, but he had never 
been so enamoured of study ; he had philosophized 
upon men and things, but never had he so flattered 
himself that he saw and interpreted aright, as wHle 
he watched the unfolding of Havilah's youthful 
charms, and read a new treatise upon humanity 
on the feir and open page of the young girPs 
character. 

But there were moments when, despite all the 
progress he had made, he felt himself suddenly 
baffled; moments when the sympathetic chain 
seemed broken, and he could no longer comprehend 
the emotions veiled beneath Havilah^s countenance. 
A look, a word, was sometimes enough to call up 
that expression, so strangely sweet, so deeply incom- 
prehensible, which had awed him when he first 
beheld her in the village church, but which now, as 
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then, he failed to trace to its mysterious source. It 
was no searching glance, no pensive melancholy, 
which thus stole over the face, rested there & 
moment, then vanished gradually away, or melted 
into a smile ; it was but the reflection of an inward 
commxming, a look such as infants sometimes wear 
when mothers say, * Hush 1 the angels whisper to 
them.' Let it come when or how it would, however, 
let it overspread the face for a moment only, or 
linger upon it for hours, it never failed to check the 
young man's presumptuous faith in his own penetra- 
tion, to throw him back to the earliest point in his 
acquaintance with Havilah, and impress him with 
the conviction that, after all, he understood scarce 
anything of her inner nature. 

He little knew that while he lent himself to the 
engrossing study of her heart and life, daily becoming 
more femiHar with every external gift and gra<^, 
and arrested only on the verge of the spiritual realm, 
she, through the power of her own simplicity, was 
reading and comprehending him as no mortal had 
ever done before — ^that with the clearness of an un- 
sophisticated mind she was weighing him in the 
balance, and that by the intuition of her own pure 
spirit she had probed the depths of his unsatisfied 
soul, and had beheld the void within. 

We have said that there was nothing clandestine 
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in the conduct or views of Meredith. Still less did 
it occur to his simple-minded entertainers to attribute 
to him any other interest in their household than that 
of a friendly guest ; and looking upon him merely 
in the light of an intelligent and earnest traveUer, 
they sought, not to engross his society, but to &cilitate 
his acquaintance with the beauties, the antiquities, 
and the natural resources of their Syrian home. 

Had he been wanting in the enthusiasm requisite 
to the Oriental traveller, he could not have failed to 
find inspiration in El Fureidls. Both M. Trefoil 
and M. Lapierre had implicit faith in Syria, — the 
one in its internal capabilities, its striking position 
among nations, its industrial facilities, and its future 
destiny as the depot and mart of Eastern and Western 
commerce ; the other, in its soul-stirring memories, 
its incomparable beauties, its historical and scientific 
records, its ever-living verdict in confirmation of 
recorded truth. 

True enthusiasm seldom fails to make converts ; 
and both these ardent men found in Meredith a 
ready disciple to their creed. Each vied with the 
other in exciting his interest and riveting his atten- 
tion, and each in turn had the satisfaction of awaken- 
ing his sympathetic zeal, and seeing with what 
unflagging devotion he engaged in their favourite 
explorations and researches. 
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Many, therefore, were the schedules that were 
formed, the excursions that were mapped out for the 
benefit of our traveller, and the promotion of the 
olgects which he cherished in common with his new 
friends* Some of these expeditions led to places of 
interest in the neighbourhood, and occupied but a 
single day ; others were of greater magnitude, giving 
rise to extensive preparation, and not infrequently 
involving exciting incident and adventure. In the 
former case, M. Lapierre and Havilah were usually 
Meredith's companions ; in the latter, he was accom- 
panied only by hired guides, or, as business cares 
became less pressing, by M. Trefoil, who on one 
occasion joined him on an interesting circuit among 
the mountains, including a visit to some of the cities 
of the sea-coast, and occupying no less than a week. 

But it must be confessed, that while fully 
appreciating the information gained in these more 
extended tours, the most grateful feature attending 
them, in Meredith's estimation, was the cordial 
welcome home ; and that he gave his unhesitating 
preference to those shorter and less pretentious 
journeys, when, accompanied by the hoary old man 
and the light-footed maiden, he spent the day among 
the Baruk mountains, and returned at night to the 
sweet seclusion of the villa. 

It was on these occasions that he realized most 
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fully the pleasures of congenial intercourse, and 
gained a closer knowledge of Havilah's peculiar 
graces of intellect and heart; for, though Father 
Lapierre's was ever the leading mind, the old man 
wisely forebore to exercise any restraint upon hii 
cherished pupil, but, satisfied with the protection 
his presence afforded, left to her all the minor duties 
of hostess and giiide, for which she was admirably 
fitted. It was on these occasions, too, that, imcon- 
Bciously to himself, the characteristic bias of Mere- 
dith's mind was not infirequently exhibited, though 
in those delicate lines of light and shade perceptible 
only to a pure and exalted sensibility. 

This unique, but as it were organized trio of 
pedestrians, were returning one evening firom a 
pilgrimage to the little village of Bariik, on the 
opposite side of the mountain to that on which El 
Fureidis is situated. It was near the hour of sunset^ 
and as they approached the topmost verge of the 
mountain, Meredith and Havilah instinctively 
quickened their footsteps, that they might enjoy the 
magnificent prospect which the elevation afforded 
while yet clothed in the gorgeous western light. 
The path, as usual, was precipitous, and Father 
LapieiTe, who though an equally skilful, was a far 
less agile climber, continued somewhat in the rear, 
and proceeding with fixm but measured step, was 
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still at the foot of the final acclivity when his com- 
panions gained the ^summit. 

Meredith had stood with entranced vision upon 
many of the glorious heights of Lebanon, but never 
had the circumstance and the hour combined to 
impart such sublimity to the scene. Far as the eye 
could reach in every direction, it commanded a 
panorama of mingled beauty and grandeur, from the 

Eastern plain, to the clear blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, which terminated the western view. 
Here stretched a long mountain line, the fertile 
sides of the nearer hills clothed with terraced groves 
and vineyards, and embosoming white villages in 
their sheltered nooks. Yonder might be seen dis- 
tant and more rugged crags, bristling mth precipices 
of tawny rock, seamed with dark-brown veins, and 
clothed at intervals with the heavy foliage of the fir 
and pine. Towering above all, the hoary Hermon 
reared its lofty crest, capped with snow which glis- 
tened like silver in the light of the setting sun. 
Far away against the horizon might be dimly dis- 
cerned the gra<5eful outline of lesser ridges, which, 
veiled in misty blue, seemed to melt into the very 
ether, and along the shore of the placid sea might be 
traced the undulating curves of the sandy coast, with 
the white walls and towers of Beyrout standing 
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boldly out against their dark background of orchards, 
gardens, and groves. If anything could have served 
to add dignity to such a scene, it was furnished by 
the solemn memorials of the past which were scat- 
tered at the very feet of the beholders. On the 
mountain summit, thrown together in wildest con- 
fusion, either by an earthquake or the hand of some 
human destroyer, lay the ruined remains of an 
ancient temple, such as are frequent in these regions, 
and which, although their precise origin and use are 
unknown to the traveller, are in themselves impres- 
sive chroniclers of a once powerful race and age ; the 
lofty porticoes, the broken pilasters, and huge 
bevelled blocks of stone, telling of the majestic hand 
which had reared them, a hand only less mighty 
than that which had hurled them down. 

Seated on a fallen column, impressed by the sub- 
limity of the scene, and scarcely less so perhaps by 
its perfect repose, Meredith and Havilah gazed upon 
the prospect for a while in a silence which was at 
length broken by the former. *No wonder,* ex- 
claimed he, * that the old poets of Syria were inspired 
by such visions of nature as they were pennitted to 
enjoy ! No wonder that their imagery is un- 
equalled in beauty and grandeur, since it was drawn 
from such a source 1' And with the eloquent tongue 
of one whose artistic and poetical enthusiasm is 
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aroused, he repeated, not without fine efiect, some 
of those many passages of the ancient prophets de- 
scriptive of the greatness and glory of Lebanon. 

Havilah listened with pleasure to the recital, half 
wondering meanwhile at Meredith's familiarity with 
Scripture. He had scarcely finished when the 
venerable head of Father Lapierre appeared above 
the bare rocks which lined the mountain pass, the 
hood of his black cloak having faUen back, permit- 
ing the light evening breeze to sway his hoary locks, 
while his noble countenance was lit by an ex- 
pression of beatific joy. The sun sank to the 
verge of the horizon at the very moment when the 
old man planted his foot on a heavy pediment of 
jock just above the fallen colimin on which his 
companions were seated, and at the same instant the 
vesper bells of the neighbouring village sounded a 
musical stroke, which was echoed from cliff to cliff, 
— ^was answered by more distant peals firom the 
various convents among the mountains, and all the 
notes in turn were caught up and re-echoed through 
height and valley until the air rang with the sacred 
chime. 

As the monitory soimds died away upon the 
air, the majestic old man, whose figure seemed to 
expand in the glowing light, pointed with one hand 
towards the expiring rays of the sun, which were 
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gilding earth and sea; then stretching the other 
towards the slender crescent just discernible in the 
topmost ether, broke forth with grave emphasis in 
the words of the psahnist: *He appointeth the 
moon for seasons ; the sun knoweth his going down. 
He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth. He 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke. Man goeth 
forth imto his work and to his labour until the even- 
ing. Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all : the earth is full 
of thy riches. The glory of the Lord shall endure 
for ever. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I 
live. My meditation of him shall be sweet. I 
will be glad in the Lord.' 

The sacred harpist of Israel himself could scarcely 
have looked more sweetly sanctified than did the 
holy man who thus gave vent to his feelings in 
worship. Havilah had been impressed by the appro- 
priateness of Meredith's scriptural allusions ; but a 
deeper sympathetic chord was struck as the saintly 
priest rose above the worship of nature, and poured 
out his soul in gladness to the Lord. She rose from 
her seat beside Meredith, gently drew near to the old 
man, locked her arm within his ; and while the 
Englishman coolly took out his drawing materials 
and commenced a sketch, she followed the serene 
flight of her soul's best friend, and soaring beyond 
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the confines of this mortal realm, both spirits felt 
themselves for a while transported into the nearer 
presence before the throne of God. 

When Meredith boked up from the complicated 
outlines of his imfinished drawing, that look was on 
Havilah's face which he had vainly tried to imder- 
stand. With her wonted courtesy she approached 
and examined his sketch ; but her thoughts had been 
ranging beyond the sphere which can be measured 
by angles and lines, and she could not at once bring 
herself to the comprehension of those rules of art 
mth which her English friend had lately sought to 
acquaint her. 

When, therefore, M. Lapierre, who remembered 
the difficiilties of the return path to the villa, sug- 
gested that they should commence the descent before 
the shades of night overtook them, Meredith closed 
with alacrity the book whose fly-leaf had served 
him for a tablet, and mth a mind singularly out of 
tune, accompanied his friends down the mountain, 
oppressed with the undefined consciousness that 
the old man and the young girl were in the enjoy- 
ment of a communion of spirit from which he was 
ungenerously excluded. 

The book which had furnished Meredith with 
drawing paper, and which was seldom absent from 
him in his rambles, was the same sacred volume 
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which had suggested to him words of beauty, and 
had dictated to Father Lapierre a hymn of praise. 
This English pocket-bible, which served our traveller 
as text-book, manual, and guide in his joumeyings 
and explorations through Palestine, bore many marks 
of the frequency with which it was called into 
requisition. Its margins were crowded with anno- 
tations and references, numerous leaves were turned 
down at the comers, or had slips of paper inserted 
between them, and in general appearance it re- 
sembled not a little the note-book of a man of 
business. 

It was produced for consultation on all occasions, 
and was the arbiter in all doubtful questions of Hebrew 
literature, Syrian route, and antiquarian research. 
In the long evening conversations on the house-top, 
when Havilah, seated on the upper stair, with her 
head resting against her father's knee, listened to 
the discussion of excursions that were past, or the 
arrangements for future travels, the unquestioned 
facts of Scripture were the invariable records with 
which experiences were compared or expectations 
adduced, and of nothing could Meredith be more un- 
justly accused than of indifference to the authority 
which in this view he found invaluable. To 
Havilah's clear perceptions, however, nothing so 
fiilly held the mirror up to this man's nature as 
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his estimation of the volume to her so precious. It 
taught him the way — ^but not the only way ; the 
truth — ^but not the highest truth ; for he had yet to 
learn that he bore mth him in his wanderings the 
spirit's compass and the soul's great guide. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

INVOLUNTARY PROPOSAL. 

'T'HE summer had passed. The silkworms had 
spun their cocoons, and perished. The harvests 
of corn and wheat had been beaten out on the clay 
threshing-floors, and gathered into the gamers. The 
olive-trees had been shaken, the ripe fruit heaped 
into the laps of the laughing maidens, and the por- 
tion that still clung to the boughs left for the way- 
farer and the gleaner. The grapes had ripened on 
the vine in clusters as rich and heavy as those which 
the ancient Hebrews brought from Eshcol to the 
prophet when they went to spy out the wealth of 
the land. The noise of the vintage-shouting had 
gone up as the men and boys trod out the rich wine 
in the wine-presses. The time of labour was over, 
and the short season of rest had come to the hus- 
bandman. Abdoul, according to promise, had re- 
turned from the desert. The noble steeds of pure 
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Arab blood, which the sheik's son had purchased 
for the Frank from the best that his tribe could 
boast, chafed within their stalls, snuffed the air with 
their nostrils, pawed the ground, and panted with 
impatience at their new master's long delay. And 
still the Englishman lingered in El Fureidis. 

It was now the month of October, the annual 
period, not of rest only, but of festivity to the pea- 
sant of the Lebanon, and the village of El Fureidis 
was rife with mirth and gaiety in honour of the 
nuptials of Asaad and Hendia, — Asaad, the native 
overseer in the factory of M. Trefoil, — Hendia, the 
comely daughter of Tyiby (the good). 

It was a universal holiday ; the factory bells were 
ringing, not with the monotonous sound which was 
wont to summon the artisans to their work, but with 
the gleeful notes .of jubilee. The village matrons, 
.clothed in their best, and proudly bearing on their 
heads the heavy tantours — ^-tokens of their own 
matrimonial dignity, were wending their way to 
the cottage of Yoosoof, each bearing some trifling 
gift to the bride. The yoimg men, with rude in- 
struments of music in their hands, were already 
forming the procession which was to serve as an 
escort to the bridegroom. The master's daughter, 
without whose presence the ceremony would scarcely 
have been deemed complete, was dressed in gala 
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attire, and, followed by her bounding gazelle, was 
now roaming through lanthe's garden, gathering 
flowers with which to weave with her own hands 
the bridal chaplets ; while the master himself, stand- 
ing on his housetop, gazed with satisfaction on the 
groups of gay and prosperous villagers, then turned 
to address a remark to Meredith, who stood beside 
him. 

'It does my heart good,' said the benevolent 
manufacturer, * to see my people so happy. I call 
them mine, and I assure you I feel like a father to 
them all. This village was one of the least thriving 
of the neighbourhood when I settled here, Mr. Mere- 
dith. The siroccos had for several years in succes- 
sion injured the crops, the terraces had fallen into 
decay, conscription and taxes had depopulated and 
impoverished the place, and feuds between the 
Druses and Maronites had effected still worse re- 
sults. But you see what we have accomplished. 
I do not speak boastfully. It is the same wherever 
among the mountains European arts and civilization 
liave been introduced ; or if this is more fortunate 
than other villages, it is due chiefly to Father 
Lapierre's influence, not to mine.' 

* You have every reason to be proud, the proudest 
man I know,' exclaimed Meredith, energetically; 
responding to M. Trefoil's general remarks, but 
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with a gaze fixed upon his daughter, whose figure 
was discernible from the spot where the two men 
stood. 

* Oh no, not proud,^ was the- prompt and sincere 
reply, * only grateful. But, my friend, I am not 
satisfied yet. Thanks to your liberal aid, I mean to 
do far more for myself, my work-people, and the ex- 
ample of our neighbours. This introduction of steam 
into my factory is to be of essential service. Our 
supply of water is ample, but irregular, very irregular. 
This new agent is to be depended upon ; it will ac- 
complish wonders ;' and while Meredith listened in a 
half-absent way, his host proceeded to dilate upon 
the advantages of the new and long-desired experi- 
ment, which, through his guest's prompt and generous 
advancement of the necessary capital, the manufac- 
turer had been recently enabled to make* 

It had been no slight satisfaction to Meredith 
accidentally to discover a method by which he could 
defray some portion of his obligation to M. Trefoil, 
whose expenditure had so kept pace with his success 
that it had never hitherto been in his power to make 
the projected improvement in his machinery. As, 
however, the wealthy Englishman's order upon his 
banker for the necessary amount had been received 
by the sanguine manufacturer in the same careless, 
unhesitating spirit in which it was offered, it had 
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been a matter of scarcely any moment to Meredith, 
who would have soon ceased to remember both the 
loan and its object had they not been subjects of 
such engrossing interest to the adventurous and 
eager man of business. 

It was with feigned interest, therefore, that Mere- 
dith listened to M. Trefoil's speculative schemes, 
until his attention was irresistibly arrested by his 
host's remarking, in an apologetic tone, that owing 
to the unusual cares which his new projects involved, 
he feared he should not be able, after all, to indulge 
himself in the proposed excursion to Jerusalem. 

* I fear I have been very selfish in this matter,' 
continued the simple-minded man, as he observed 
the expression of regret which crossed Meredith's 
countenance. * I have allowed you to linger in this 
neighbourhood an unreasonable length of time, await- 
ing my convenience only to disappoint you in the 
end. I was perfectly frank in my intentions, that 
you will not doubt ; but to be candid with you, I do 
not see — ' 

' M. Trefoil,' cried Meredith, abruptly interrupt- 
ing him, while the colour mounted into the English- 
man's face, and his eyes were for an instant turned 
away from the garden on which they had hitherto 
been fastened, * do not mortify me by apologies ; 
your frankness challenges mine. It is I only who 
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have been selfish in this delay. I have trespassed 
most unconscionably on your hospitality. I have 
had it in my mind to depart a hundred times : I am 
ashamed of my own weakness, for I dare not stay — 
and yet — ' he paused, then concluded with the 
vehement utterance of one from whom the truth is 
wrung in spite of himself, ' I cannot go.^ 

M. Trefoil looked confounded, less at the young 
man's words than at his manner, for he had with- 
drawn a few steps as he finished speaking, and stood 
leaning over the parapet to protect himself from the 
puzzled and questioning gaze which the manufacturer 
fixed upon him. But the simplicity of M. Trefoil 
was not diminished however his equanimity might 
be disturbed by his guest's impetuous outburst, and 
preferring to give to it the most natural and agree- 
able intei^retation, he approached, laid his hand on 
Meredith's shoulder, and exclaimed, with affectionate 
warmth, — * You are not a man of the world, Mr. 
Meredith ; you like our simple ways ? So much the 
better. El Fureidis has charms for you? There 
you and I sympathize. Your English friends may 
perhaps be wondering what keeps you here, but I — ' 

He had proceeded thus far when he was checked 
by the sound of a musical voice and laiigh, and 
obedient both to this and to the fixedness of the 
Englishman's gaze, he gave a quick glance over the 
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parapet into the garden below. A glow of loving 
pride overspread the father's face as he beheld 
Havilah, her graceful throat arched, and her head 
slightly thrown back as she looked upwards, not to 
the height of the parapet, but to the' latticed window 
where the invalid lanthe reclined watching the 
motions of her daughter. The garlands of flowers 
were completed, and the gazelle, standing erect be- 
side his mistress, triumphantly supported one around 
his neck, while Havilah, laughing at the little crea- 
ture's air of participation in the display, held up the 
other also for her mother's inspection. 

Never had the moimtain girl appeared either in 
her fond father's or her admiring lover's eyes so 
sweetly, yet royally beautiful. The latter now saw 
her for the first time in her mother's national dress, — » 
the modern Greek costume, which she wore only on 
festive occasions. If anything could have added to 
the dignity of her erect carriage, it was the little 
embroidered cap beneath which were looped the 
massive braids of her dark hair, and whose heavy 
gold tassels nearly swept her shoulders. The gold 
bordering of her velvet jacket, and the threads of the 
same rich material interwoven in her broad Persian 
sash, glistened in the sunshine, and the silken pattern 
wrought upon her full muslin skirt rivalled the 
floral show of nature around her. But more thaii 
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all the aids of a becoming toilette, the glow of art 
innocent heart lent loveliness to her features, 
and sympathy with others' joy gave animation 
and vivacity to every movement. She did not 
see her father or his companion, and^ the smiles 
which lit up her face were meant only for her 
mother. 

M. Trefoil gazed upon her a moment in silence, 
then turned towards Meredith, and the latter looking 
up at the same instant, their eyes met. Meredith 
attempted no concealment; his countenance spoke 
volumes : with one emphatic glance in the direction 
of Havilah, he took up the conversation where 
it had dropped, and said impressively, * Can you 
wonder ?' 

The light which suddenly shone into the honest 
mind of M. Trefoil was as complete as had been his 
previous blindness. For one moment he looked 
bewildered, almost overwhelmed with astonishment* 
Then, as Meredith was about to turn away, with that 
air of reserve and even of mortification which a 
haughty and sensitive man feels when he has 
humbled himself to the confession of a secret, the 
sympathetic heart of M. Trefoil was moved ; he 
started forward, grasped both the young man's hands 
in his and exclaimed, * No, I cannot wonder ; not 
need you be ashamed to confess it, if, as I suspect, 
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you but stare tlie weakness of us all, — the mother, 
Father Jjaplerre, the village peasants, those old gray- 
monks, that wild boy of the desert, and even the 
little gazelle, if — ' he hesitated, looked searchingly 
in Meredith face, then concluded abrupdy, * if you 
love the child ?' 

* I do,' was the proud Englishman's answer. 

* Does she know it T asked M. Trefoil, earnestly, 
a shade of paternal anxiety marking the' countenance 
usually so carelessly confiding. 

'She does not,^ replied Meredith, *nor have I 
any knowledge of her sentiments; until this mo- 
ment, indeed, I have never fully understood my 
own.' 

* That is well,' rejoined the father in a relieved 
tone, at the same time withdrawing his hands from 
Meredith's, clasping them behind his back, and 
giving several a&mative nods. * That is well, Mr, 
Meredith. She is such a child I such a mere child I 
what should she know of love and matrimony? 
You did right to speak to me first. You have acted 
like a man of honour as you are. And you shall 
have her, my good friend ; I give you my hand on 
that I did not realize that my little rose-bud had 
ripened into a rose. I had not dreamed — ' and he 
breathed a deep sigh — * of a stranger from another 
land seeking to pluck my blossom from the parent- 
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tree. I never would have believed — * and tlie 
broad chest heaved convulsively, while the voice 
grew choked and husky, * that I would have given 
my darling to the first man that asked for her ; but 
I can't refuse you, Mr. Meredith — no, on my soul 
I can't ; you have stolen the father's heart, and you 
shall have the child.' 

* But the child's heart ?' said Meredith, speaking 
in a tone that was far from elated, and which would 
have acted as a check upon a less sanguine man than 
M. Trefoil. * You forget that I have neither stolen 
nor won that.' 

* Tut, tut, man ; don't disparage yourself I^ said M. 
Trefoil, laying his hand familiarly on the shoulder of 
the Englishman, and resuming his wonted air of 
easy unconcern. ' Is such a face and figure as yours 
to go a-begging for a wife? Why, if I were a girl 
I'd marry you myself^ my fine fellow ; and is Havilali 
blind, deaf, and cold as a stone, that she should close 
her tender little heart against the man whom even 
her doting old father considers worthy of his 
child? No, no; I'll venture to say you have not 
been paying your court in vain, Mr. Meredith. 
At all events, we'll soon come at the truth, for the 
mother must know, and I'll speak of the matter to 
her to-night.' 

* By no means, I beg of you,' entreated Meredith, 
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with a distressed countenance and a startled, depre- 
cating gesture. 

* You are not in earnest tlien ?' said M. Trefoil, 
with frank simplicity. 

* Never was man more so,' replied Meredith in an 
impatient tone ; * but give me time, I beseech of you. 
Let me discover the truth for myself.' 

* What 1 Talk of love to the child 1 Impossible ! 
That is not our oriental fashion. She would be as 
much shocked and startled as a desert fawn at the 
whizzing of an arrow. You would destroy your own 
hopes. So not a word to Havilah. Let me speak 
to the mother, and if you wish for an advocate, let it 
be lanthe.* 

Meredith bit his lip. His face was dark with an 
uneasy frown. He felt that he had committed 
himself, and was bound to submit to the dictation of 
this unsophisticated man. He had no positive wish 
to retract his words, to recall his confession, and 
yet all the sentiment and romance, as well as 
all the fastidious reserve of his character, rebelled 
against the position in which he found himself 
placed. 

'^ His dissatisfaction and annoyance, however, were 
either imputed simply to thoughtful earnestness, or 
were wholly unobserved by M. Trefoil, who, having 
now recovered from his first bewilderment of Sur- 
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prise, and haying given a definite and practical form 
to Meredith's involuntary acknowledgment, pro- 
ceeded to indulge in the characteristic exultations 
and hopes to which the occasion gave rise. 

Good, easy, obtuse soul ! He little suspected that 
the flattering protest with which he hesitated not to 
assure his guest that he was the man of all the 
world whom he would have chosen for a son-in-law, 
caused the aspirant for this near relationship to 
wince more painfully than he would have done at 
the closest inquisition of his character and claims. 
The elated parent could not have imagined that 
when, with artless garrulity, he indulged fond 
visions of the future, the fastidious Englishman 
shrank from them as imcalled for and premature. 
The simple pleasure-schemer failed to observe that 
ai his jocular allusion to the day when the village 
bells should ring a louder and a merrier peal in 
honour of the handsome Frank and his Lebanon 
bride,, the features of the handsome Frank were 
crossed by a nervous thrill as if the merry bells 
had suddenly nmg out a discord. 

Yet so it was. For, strangely enough, the deepest 
emotion Meredith had ever known — an emotion the 
depth of which he himself had not yet fathomed, 
— was so overlaid with habitual and even morbid 
sensitiveness, that where a less haughty and fas- 
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tidious nature would have glowed triumphantly, 
he only felt Irritated, trifled with, and repelled. 

Meredith was not a vain man. Half an hour 
before he would have drawn encouragement from 
the belief that any person living entertained of him 
so high an opinion as Havilah's father hesitated not 
to express. He was not a sanguine man. In the 
deeper crises of his life he had ever been one who 
apprehended failure rather than success; but now 
the proud, dreamy, poetic heart, which had secretly 
invoked hope. to its aid, chafed under, and well-nigh 
disclaimed, the prompt paternal acceptance which 
robbed him even of the pleasures of pursuit ; and if 
anything could have taught him to undervalue the 
object for which he was striving, it was the undis- 
guised readiness with which the prize was stripped 
of its romance, and thrust upon him almost before he 
could be said to have sought it. 

So while the light-hearted manufacturer rattled 
carelessly on, his graver companion stood by him 
in dignified silence, too honest to feign sympathy 
in M. Trefoil's excessive exultation, too proudly 
courteous to interrupt him by look or gesture, or 
venture to set limits to the schemes which had 
sprung from the confessions of an unguarded mo- 
ment 

But our hero's natural impetuosity was not proof 
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against the imperturbable coolness with which M. 
Trefoil presumed to refer the young couple's fate to 
arbitration ; and this point being once more emphati- 
cally alluded to, the restraint which Meredith had im- 
posed jpon himself suddenly gave way, and he broke 
forth in an eamesfr and even vehement expostula- 
tion, inveighing against further suspense in a matter 
which had gone so far, protesting against submitting 
his destiny to any one save Havilah herself, and 
claiming the right to plead his own cause. 

* There is no occasion for suspense at all,' responded 
M. Trefoil, with a persistency none the less provoking 
because it was wholly compounded of good-humour, 
* I will speak to lanthe this very day ; and as to 
pleading your own cause,' he continued in a per- 
suasive tone, *you have had opportunity enough 
for this month past, and shall have again.' 

He would have pursued his argument, but 
Meredith interrupted him, and with a gesture 
of intense irritation, exclaimed, * You acknow- 
ledge that I have had every opportunity; you 
must also acknowledge that I have honourably 
forborne to make use of it. Why not, then, trust 
to my discretion for the future ? I hate suspense, 
to be sure, but this haste, this interference is — is — ' 
he stammered a little, turned very red, then added 
abruptly, * to tell the truth, I was not prepared for 
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it. I have been accustomed to rule my own 
actions.' 

He had forgotten himself, and gone too far. The 
man of dull perceptions was enlightened ; the good- 
natured man was wounded. His injured feelings 
were betrayed in the apologetic yet self-respectful 
modesty with which he instantly responded in the 
words : * I am sorry I have seemed in haste, Mr. 
Meredith. I assure you I am in no haste to 
part with my child. Perhaps you wish to retract ; 
in that case we will consider the past conversation 
unsaid.' 

It was now Meredith's turn to be mortified and 
abashed. He was a gentleman, the descendant of 
a long line of gentlemen ; he began to fear he was 
deporting himself like a trifler and a clown. He 
lost no time, therefore, in renewing his warm pro- 
tiestations and hopes. The injured father was re- 
assured by the unmistakable earnestness with which 
the young man disclaimed any hesitation in his 
choice or the pursuit of its object ; and this little 
misunderstanding resulted, as such contre-tempa not 
unfrequently do, in the most amiable and most 
yielding of the parties carrying his point. For, 
as if to atone for his doubts, M. Trefoil's next 
movement was to lay his hand affectionately on 
Meredith's shoulder, axjcompanying tlie action /with 
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of his mistress. Aggrieved, dissatisfied, indignant, 
he felt himself robbed of his prerogative both as an 
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Englishman and a lover. The hot blood mounted 
to his temples as he contemplated the sacred and 
until now well-guarded secret of his passion for the 
mountain girl held up to the light of common day, 
to be weighed, discussed, and criticised ; his pride 
was stung to the quick by the thought that he had 
involuntarily suffered himself to become a puppet 
in a love drama, and the heart which had been 
all aglow with fervour while in pursuit of his 
fairy bride, was chilled by the suspicion that the hand 
so confidently promised him might ho. placed in his 
not by choice, but by the fiat of a family coimcil. 

Let it be said in justice to the candour of Mere- 
dith's disposition, that his vague sense of injury 
was in no degree aggravated by his imagining him- 
self the dupe or tool of any preconcerted matri- 
monial stratagem. He did not for a moment doubt 
the single-mindedness of his honest host. The good 
man's simplicity might even have been a source of 
amusement to the yoimg Englishman had it been 
exercised in any other matter than one which 
ajQected his own dearest interests. 

Still, despite his generosity — and he was generous 
to a fault — it cannot be denied that, as he paced rest- 
lessly up and down the narrow terrace, his thoughts 
insensibly wandered to those broad acres, that 
princely rent-roll destined one day to become his own. 
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TMs fair heritage was no secret to M. Trefoil. 
Meredith knew the weight it had exercised in 
many a matrimonial scheme vainly projected for 
him heretofore; could he be sure that in the 
present instance it would not bias the inclina- 
tions of an ambitious parent, possibly those of his 
child? 

With inward misgivings the young man for the 
first time strove to picture the mountain girl amid 
the scenes of his English home. Would the gay 
wild flower of the Lebanon bear transplanting to 
stem British soil ? might not the bright bird of the 
Orient pine amid the stately decorum of an old 
baronial hall ? 

Before him in this moment of self-questioning 
rose the image of his dignified, aristocratic father. 
He had ever been lenient towards the son whose 
contradictory tastei«» had thus far disappointed him 
at every step. But would he be likely to smile 
approval on the foreign alliance which he would 
naturally deem the crowning and least pardonable 
eccentricity of all ? 

With a deeper prophetic instinct still, Meredith 
called to mind his stately sister, proud as himself^ 
and far more conventional. Would not her cold and 
unsisterly greeting send a chill to the heart of her 
brother's, sunny bride ? 
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TJnweloome visions weie they all ; the offipring 
of an imagination heated and ruffled by the events 
of the mcnning. Still for the moment they exercised 
their sway, and it was with a self-accusing, half- 
repentant pang, rather than with an ecstatic hope, 
that Meredith dreamed himself the successful suitor 
of Havilah. 

Fie on him for a presumptuous cold-hearted lover ! 
Yet stay ; let us remember ere we condemn him 
that lovers are but men. Let us have patience too. 
These prudential considerations float only on the 
sur&ce. We have not yet probed the depths of 
his secret heart. We do not know the true man. 
He does not yet know liimsel£ 

But bark ! what sound is that which breaks in 
upon his meditation, checks his restless step, and 
transfixes him at the extremity of the parapet? 
It is merely the harsh music of a drum and fife 
accompanied by the shouts of a village crowd. 
What sight is it which causes a sudden kindling 
gaze in his clear, blue eye, and banishes from his 
mind every other object save that to which he 
directs his straining vision? It is simply the 
reflection of the sunlight on the gold tassels of a 
little Greek cap ; it is nothing but the flutter of a 
muslin robe which vanished from the garden a half- 
hour ago, to reappear in the foreground of the nuptial 
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procession now winding slowly up the steep bridle- 
path which skirts the mulbeny grove. There is a 
moment's strn^le between pride and passion; for 
a moment the aristocrat and the lover are at war ; 
for a moment the indignant Englishman leans 
moodily over the parapet, strives to still the beating 
of his heart, and vows himself an alien to the scene. 
A moment more, and where are the harassing visions 
which so lately disturbed his mind? They have 
melted as the mountain mist flees before the smishine 
of morning. Where are his hesitations and his 
doubts ? Scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

Obedient to an impulse stronger than them all, 
he has bounded down the staircase, crossed the 
garden, and gained the topmost terrace of the mul- 
berry grove which commands a prospect of the 
rocky pathway up which the procession is slowly 
filing. For an instant they are hid behind a huge 
boulder which causes an abrupt angle in the narrow 
pass ; then suddenly they emerge into view, led by 
T^. Trefoil and his daughter, who are closely fol- 
lowed by the gay and noisy train of villagers. 
In the midst of them walks the bride, modestly 
bending low her head, which is covered by a long 
white veil. 

As they approach, Meredith lifts his hat, and waves 
it in the air in token of welcome. The simple pea- 
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santry, gratified by so unexpected an act of conde- 
scension, send up a simultaneous shout. Availing 
himself of the momentary excitement, M. Trefoil 
adroitly slips his hand from that of his daughter, and 
with an arch look and an expressive gesture, motions 
to Meredith to take his place. Quick to comprehend, 
and prompt to obey, the young man leaps down the 
terrace, eager to assume the office of the manufacturer, 
who, heated and breathless, stations himself on the 
lower stone of a flight of steps which leads upward to 
his own premises ; and here, rejoicing in his little feat 
of diplomacy, reviews the procession, and salutes each 
couple as they pass. Havilah, smiling with innocent 
amusement at the impromptu manner in which M. 
Trefoil has summoned a substitute and beaten a 
retreat, places her hand unhesitatingly and con- 
fidingly in that of her father's guest. With throb- 
bing heart he clasps the little hand in his, holds it 
as firmly as he dares, and triumphing in the coveted 
possession, outdoes the gayest of the throng in the 
elation of spirit with which he conducts his lovely 
partner, and marshals the peasant band over the 
heights leading to the village church. 

It is a merry festival. All hearts are light and 
happy, all faces bright with smiles, — all save one, 
and that one unobserved by all. It is the bronzed 
visage of the Arab boy, who, as the bridal train 
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moves on, slides stealtliily down from the boulder, 
whence he has watched the scene ; and with scowling 
brow, clenched fist, and menacing gesture, creeps 
away, to secure some other vantage-point, where 
unperceived he may play the jealous spy, and whet 
the growing hatred which he secretly nourishes in 
his wild and untamed breast. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. 

pVENING had settled over the little village. 
The primitive people, whose festivities, like 
their labours, subsided at the going down of the sun, 
had scattered to their several homes, and weary with 
merrj-making had sought rest in stillness, if not yet 
in slumber. 

Alone on her couch beside the latticed window 
lay lanthe, listening for the returning footstep of 
her child. The casement was closed to exclude the 
chilly autumn night-air, and a light brasier of coals 
in the centre of the apartment created an agree- 
able warmth, and at the same time diffused the 
odour of some fragrant incense, one of those gentle 
perfumes grateful to oriental senses. On a bracket 
in a remote comer burned an alabaster lamp ; but the 
subdued light which it shed was feeble in comparison 
with that of the clear moonbeams which poured in 
at the window, and illiunined the fece of the invalid, 
the pallor of whose features, discerned in this silvery 
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light, was scarcely (equalled in whiteness by the 
snowy ermine which bordered her silken pelisse. 

She had not listened long when a slight figure 
was reflected on the opposite wall, a bounding step 
fancied, rather than heard, so lightly did it tread 
the triple-piled carpet, and then softly sinking on a 
heap of cushions beside her mother, Havilah put up 
her rosy mouth for the accustomed kiss. Noiselessly 
as she had come, her presence seemed to scatter 
life and brightness through the room, which before 
was so utterly, almost oppressively silent. The moon- 
beams looked less cold as they were reflected on the 
gold tassels of her cap, and as they brought out in 
clear radiance the rich embroidery of her jacket. 
Her dancing step too betrayed innocent glee, and the 
tale which her lips were eager to tell was all written 
in her eyes. She had passed such a happy day. 
The sun had shone so brightly, the bride had 
looked so fair, the bridegroom so gay and proud, 
the flowers that were scattered over the happy pair 
at the altar had been so beautiful and sweet, the 
villagers had seemed so glad I With her white arms 
crossed upon her mother's lap, and. her beaming face 
upturned to the moonlight, Havilah told how oppor- 
tunely their English friend had joined the bridal 
escort, and how joyously his voice had rung in the 
congratulatory shout With eager accent she in- 
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formed her mother of the munificent sum which he 
had contributed to swell Hendia's slender dowry ; 
exclaiming at the same time, with artless wonder, 
on the untold riches which their guest must possess, 
since he could thus generously portion a village bride. 

With girlish merriment she described the scene of 
wild confusion at the moment when the young men 
and maidens, according to custom, showered the 
wedded couple with handfuls of com and raisins, 
and her unchecked laugh rang through the apart- 
ment as she told how Asaad had thrown high into 
the air the pomegranate, whose possession was be- 
lieved to impart the marriage contagion ; how the 
young men had watched for its fall, ambitious to 
secure the prize, but how the tall Englishman had 
outwitted and vanquished them all, by bounding 
upwards to an astonishing height, and catching the 
precious fruit in his hand before it had touched the 
ground. 

lanthe smiled at the significant character of this 
wonderfiil feat on the part of the Englishman, 
smoothed back her daughter's hair, studied her 
artless features attentively for a moment, then said, 
•Some bright day will dawn ere long when the 
bridegroom will come hither to seek a bride ; whose 
skilful fingers shall we then employ to wreathe a 
nuptial chaplet for my little Havilah ?' 
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The little Havilah playfully shook her head, as if 
she abeady felt the weight of the garland, and 
sought to displace it from her brow, at the same 
time saymg, with a sweet mingling of archness and 
filial devotion, * No, no ; the mountain bird will not 
leave its mother's nest to fly away with a stranger/ 

* But the mother must forsake her fledgling,' said 
lanthe, gravely and solemnly. * Her wings are 
spread already, and her spirit soon must soar. The 
eagle which has seen her young happy with its mate, 
looks not back as she flies upward to the sun.' 

'When Grod takes mothers,' said Havilah, in a 
whisper, her eyes at the same time filling with tears, 

* himself only can fill their place.' 

* True, my child,' rejoined her mother, tenderly ; 

* but God has his instruments of mercy ; He sends in 
due season his messengers of love to bind up the 
wounds of his little ones. Yes, Havilah,' she added, 
cautiously scanning the girl's face as she spoke, 

* there may be a fiiend — ay, an earthly friend — 
closer to one's heart than a mother.' 

* No, never ! never !' exclaimed Havilah, vehe- 
mently, clasping her arms round her mother, and 
hiding her head in her bosom. 

*Did not Hendia leave the good Tyiby with 
smiles,' questioned lanthe, * and go joyously to the 
home of Asaad ? And will not my daughter too 
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smile through her tears on the bridal-day that gives 
her a stronger arm to lean on than that of her in- 
valid mother ?' 

* Does my mother indeed talk to me of a husband V 
cried Havilah, lifting up to the light a face which 
suddenly became suffused with crimson as she en- 
countered the scrutinizing gaze which lanthe fixed 
upon her. 

*When lovers plead, mothers cannot be silent,* 
said lanthe, meaningly; *and he that comes in 
honour to lay a brave heart at a young girl's feet, 
deserves an advocate and a hearing.' 

* Who comes ? — what heart? ah ! you are jesting 
with your child,' exclaimed Havilah, a coy tremulous 
smile creeping over her features. 

'I speak the truth, and she must no longer 
call herself a child whom the noble Englishman 
seeks to make his wife,' said lanthe, a certain 
degree of maternal pride betraying itself in the tone 
with which she announced a worthy suitor, and 
asserted her daughter's new dignity of womanhood. 

She was startled at the effect of her words. The 
head just now resting passively on her breast was 
raised with an almost convulsive movement; the 
slight form, trembling with agitation, slid from the 
arms which enfolded it; and the face in which 
youthful joy had so lately been reflected wore a 
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mingled expression of dread and pain, as Havilah, 
kneeling beside lanthe's coucli, clasped her hands fer- 
vently together, and exclaimed, * What I, Havilah ! 
that proud stranger's wife? — ^no, no, my mother, 
never !' 

* Hush ! ' hush I my child, the guest of many 
weeks must not be termed a stranger ; and if he is 
proud, how much prouder may my mountain girl 
be to have won his love ?' 

* He is a stranger to my heart,' was the prompt 
reply ; * how then can I have won his love ? My 
mother is deceived.' 

* Believe me, I am not deceived,' said lanthe, 
speaking with grave emphasis. *Mr. Meredith 
loves my Havilah, and, like a noble suitor as he is, 
has wooed her fairly at her father's hands. It 
does not become my daughter to answer rashly, 
or repulse with childish haste the honourable man 
who has the approval of both her parents to enforce 
his claims.' 

The feverish glow subsided on Havilah's face, the 
impetuous expression was subdued to one of meek 
humility at this implied rebuke, and she listened in 
deferential silence while her mother continued, 
accompanying her words with graceful oriental 
gesture. *My Havilah is a mountain sapling, 
swayed by every breeze ;' and lanthe's thin white 
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hand as she spoke was waved rapidly to and fro ; 
* the Englishman is the granite rock which stems the 
dashing torrent ;' and here the mother gave emphasis 
to her words by laying her hand firmly and impres* 
sively on the young girl's shoulder. * Were it not 
maidenly, were it not wise, that the slight thing of 
a simimer's growth should beware how she refuse 
to plant the roots of her young life on so grand, 
so sure a foundation ?' 

* The Englishman is manly, generous, and brave,* 
said Havilah, musingly. 

*He comes of a lordly race,' said lanthe, 
eagerly catching up and seconding her daughter's 
commendatory words, for the mother's heart, her 
hopes, her wishes, were all with Meredith, * I have 
heard it said that nature boasts no nobler sons than 
the men of his British isle ; and he degrades not his 
ancestral stock.' 

* He is rich, and learned, and wise,' continued 
Havilah, in a sort of pensive soliloquy, speaking in 
a low minor key, which gave a touching plaintive- 
ness to her words. * He is respectful to the old, and 
bountiful to the poor, and gentle to the mountain 
girl, who would gladly repay his kindness, but 
cannot.' 

* Cannot, Havilah I Does my daughter count up 
her lover's virtues, and soimd his praises, and ac- 
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knowledge the worth of his heart, then thought- 
lessly pierce it with an arrow ?' 

' Havilah sighs over his virtues.' was the grieved 
reply ; * she praises him through grateful tears, and 
if an arrow of her sending wounds his heart, it will 
rebound and strike her own.' Her eye was moist, 
her voice imsteady with emotion, ere she finished 
speaking. lanthe was puzzled, doubtful. 

* Alas ! my daughter,' she murmured, * why then 
this needless pain? Why cannot you return the 
Englishman's love, and both be blest ?' 

*My mother!' said Havilah, with a solemn 
earnestness which gave dignity to her youthful 
features, * do you remember the steep, flowery banks 
of the Baruk stream, which rushes down our 
Lebanon cliflS, and pierces through the heart of the 
distant valley, till it loses itself in the wild Leontes ? 
Do you remember how, in long parallel lines, the 
opposite shores of the narrow glen go winding 
together through the mountain pass, ever near, yet 
ever parted, sometimes almost meeting above the 
dividing tonent, yet never melting into one ?' 

* i remember them well, my child ; what then T 

* Like the deep ravine, the cold impassable gulf 
which separates the twin banks of the Baruk, is the 
deep, dark barrier which sunders my heart from 
the Englishman's.' 
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* You dream, my child,' exckimed lanthe, rising 
upon one elbow, and gazing steadily at Havilah. 
* What possible barrier can exist between the 
daughter of Augustine Trefoil and his fiimiliar and 
honoured guest? Either your fancy wanders, Ha- 
vilah, or you wrong the Englishman.' 

As lanthe spoke, Havilah had risen from her 
kneeling attitude, and with a slow, almost majestic 
movement, quite unlike her usual rapid motions, 
she straightened her slight figure to its foil 
height, threw back her head, so that her whole face 
was lit up by the moonlight, and with the air of an 
inspired prophetess, said fervently, a wrong him 
not, for I judge him not ; but his pathway and mine 
lie apart. His Grod is here,' and she laid her fore- 
finger on her forehead; *mine here,' and she 
clasped her hands upon her heart. *I might 
scatter his gold with lavish hand, might strain my 
mind to comprehend his mental height ; my earthly 
heart might glory in his fame, but he could never 
be the husband of my soul.' 

lanthe was awed, was overwhelmed, and could 
only ejaculate, * My child ! my little one I whence 
so much foresight, so much knowledge? Who 
has taught you this T 

* A voice that whispers to me here,' answered 
Havilah, pressing her clasped hands more fervently 
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still upon her heart. * It tells me that, like the 
Bariik banks, the Englishman and his Lebanon 
bride might dwell beside one another in outward 
harmony; we might share earth's sunshine and 
showers; the flowers on our bosoms might mingle 
their fragrance ; here and there the surface of our 
lives niight blend ; strangers might approach the 
brink, and have no suspicion of the disturbing 
current between ; but from the fountain whence 
our race began, down to the eternal ocean at its 
close, the cold stream, the dark gulf would divide us 
stiU.' 

The fire of an earnest nature, the solemn conviction 
of a truth, gave warmth to Havilah's tone and ele- 
vation to her manner as she uttered these words ; 
but as if in the pause which ensued she recognized 
her unwonted temerity of speech, she suffered her 
arms to droop at her sides, cast down her eyes, on 
whose fringes the great tears were trembling, and 
stood before her mother in all the humble docility of 
childhood. 

lanthe leaned back upon her pillows, gazed absently 
upward at the ceiling, and for a solemn time silence 
between the two continued unbroken. Well might the 
mother pause awhile to muse on the revelation made 
to her in her child ! Could this be she whose infan- 
tine graces had at once rejoiced the heart, and caused it 
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to tremble at her youth and inexperience ? Could this 
be she whom but a moment before her anxious parent 
had thought it fitting to reniind of her ripening 
womanhood ? Could it be indeed, that while the 
aged, the prudent, and the wise, had been deceived 
by an exterior conformity to truth on the part of 
their foreign guest, this girl of seventeen had 
by some unerring instinct read deeper into the 
mysteries of his nature, measured him by a loftier 
standard, and now, rising superior to every timid 
doubt, and scorning every earth-bom ambition, 
gave full and fearless utterance to the holiest con- 
victions of her soul ? 

That Havilah's words fell as from prophetic lips 
was evident from the fact that they carried instant 
assurance to the heart of lanthe, leaving her neither 
the power nor the will to gainsay them. It was not 
without a pang, however, that she yielded to the 
weight of a convincing truth, and saw in it the 
destruction of her cherished hopes. Most bitterly 
did the sense of disappointment form itself upon her, 
as after a few moments of self-communing she turned 
her mild eyes mournfully towards Havilah, and beheld 
her no longer moved by the momentary inspiration 
which had given her a dignity beyond her years, but 
standing in that attitude of mute childlike depen- 
dence and trust habitual to her when waiting on her 
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parents' words. All the mother's tender concern and 
solicitude were aroused as she gazed on the girl's youth- 
ful, loving, confiding face. All the events of lanthe's 
own wedded experience passed before her in quick 
review. The fruitless wanderings, the long years of 
poverty, the untold privations, the mental anxiety, 
the broken health ; in a word, all the reverses of for- 
tune which she too well knew had been due to the 
recklessness and improvidence of ^him who must 
soon be left the widowed parent and sole guardian of 
Havilah. 

In the protection and love of their English guest, 
the helpless, wasting invalid had hailed a shield for 
her husband against the ills of fortune, and a refuge 
from every earthly exposure which might threaten 
her innocent child. lanthe was a devout and hum- 
ble Christian ; but the deep yearnings of her human 
heart prevailed, and for a moment the wife and 
mother triumphed over the saint, and she exclaimed, 
in a tone of desperate and final appeal, 

* If the voice in your heart speaks truth, Havilah, 
God and nature forbid the banns ; but oh, my precious 
one, by all the love and duty you owe your mother, 
do not listen to any false or suspicious whisper which 
bids you spurn the rich offering laid at your feet 
this day. England is a Christian land, her sons know 
no other faith ; we have never witnessed any meanness 
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or deceit In our guest, he bears himself generously 
and nobly towards all ; M. Lapierre trusts him, so 
does your father ; why should Havilah, the youngest 
among us, be the first, the only one to doubt ?' 

* He is true and loyal to men,' exclaimed Havilah ; 
* would that he were so to God !' 

* God's holy word is ever in his hand,' rejoined 
lanthe, * and nature is to him an open book.' 

* He has a scholar's cold faith in Scripture,' said 
Havilah, * and an artist's worship of beauty, and a 
poet's dream of truth ; but who can trust the stream 
which has no living fountain, the fruit which is 
hollow at the core, the spirit which is not linked to 
the Highest ? To the unbelieving soul beauty wears 
a taint, knowledge is but ignorance, truth a lie; 
and what can he know of love who has never drunk 
from its sacred spring?' 

* But he loves you, Havilah,' said her mother, half 
reproachfully. 

' Oh, love is a strange mystery of the soul !' ex- 
claimed Havilah ; ' he loves, perhaps, as he can love, 
— as the breeze loves the flower, and the bird loves the 
sun, but not as the holy ones love in heaven or on 
earth. Oh, my mother, I know his genius, admire 
his gifts, am grateful for his love ; but my spirit testi- 
fies not with his, and for him, alas! my heart is cold.' 

* I must leave you alone then, my darling,' said 
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lanthe, mournfully. * I had trusted ' (oh how vain 
are our earthly trusts I) *that this wealthy, this learned, 
this influential stranger in El Furei^ was the ap- 
pointed instrument of Heaven, to enrich, to elevate^ 
to protect my child. And must I depart and leave 
her alone, — alone to bear a mother's loss, alone to 
strengthen her bereaved father, and to soothe his 
grief?' 

* No, not alone,' responded Havilah, speaking not 
in a tone of asseveration, but in that spirit of petition 
and entreaty which rendered each utterance a prayer, 
* The Englishman is rich ; but He who cares for the 
lily and the sparrow will suffer none of his children 
to want The Englishman has a mind which excites 
a simple girl to wonder and to awe ; but the wisdom 
of this world is but folly compared with that great 
fountain of knowledge at which every child may 
drink. The Englishman may boast of power and of 
high descent, but He in whom I put my trust is the 
King of kings.' 

lanthe^s heart was calmed, fortified, subdued, as 
she read in Havilah's face the evidence of a soul 
strong in the Lord's own might ; and rising from the 
couch, she laid her hand in solemn blessing on the 
young girl's head, saying, * It is enough ; I am satis- 
fied. The Englishman's suit shall be named no 
more. I would have yielded, my child, to the pro-^ 
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tection of a human arm ; shall I doubt the arm c^ 
the Lord ?' 

A long embrace succeeded, and a tender good- 
night; then, leaving her mother to solitude and 
rest, Havilah ran to her own apartment, threw her- 
self on her cushioned divan, and the imnatural 
calmness she had hitherto maintained giving way 
now that all occasion for self-restraint was passed, 
she indulged in a long fit of weeping. Not that any 
secret sentiment of partiality for Meredith warred 
with her sense of duty, for she had spoken the 
simple truth in the interview with her mother ; but 
^11 the sympathies of her susceptible nature were 
aroused, and giving way to a flood of sorrowful 
emotion, she wept for her parents' disappointment, 
wept at her own seeming ingratitude, wept more 
bitterly than all for the grief, the mortification of 
him concerning whom she had divined the truth, 
that for this, as for all the trials of life, he knew no 
antidote or consolation save a fatalist's philosophy 
and a Stoic's pride. 

lanthe, meanwhile, the conflict in her spirit passed, 
lay on her couch calm, prayerful, and at peace. She 
was joined ere long by M. Lapierre, who, in his 
double capacity of medical and spiritual adviser, 
seldom failed to visit the invalid at evening. To 
the venerable pastor she unburdened her heart ; and 
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had one painful doubt, one lingering regret still 
disturbed the serene submission of her soul, it would 
have been for ever dispelled by the verdict of the 
holy man, who listened attentively to her narrative 
with the air of one to whom a weighty question is 
for the first time presented, gazed thoughtfully on 
the floor awhile, then lifting his eyes to the 
mother's face, gave solemn confirmation to Havilah's 
decision by affirming, in words from which, brief as 
they were, there could be no appeal, — * lanthe, the 
child is right !' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EPTEDEEN. 

T^HE fickleness of the human mind, its suscepti- 
bility to outward and accidental impressions, is 
never more fully demonstrated than during a period 
of suspense. We have seen how Meredith's shy and 
sensitive distrust in the merits of his suit had given 
place to an unwarrantable confidence ; how this blind 
confidence had in its turn startled him into a 
nervous and shrinking dread of his own success, and 
how both these emotions had been suddenly dispelled 
by the magical influence of Havilah's presence and 
smiles. Not less contradictory was the mental state 
of the ringleader of nuptial festivities in El Fureidis, 
and that of the reserved and solitary man who sat 
in his room at nightfall, musing on the events of the 
day. The one was roused, exhilarated, transported 
beyond himself by the intoxication of the scene and 
hour. In the full enjoyment of the sojciety which he 
most craved, privileged beyond others, and uncon- 
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sclous of a rival, lie had forgotten the past and the 
future in the certainty of present rapture. It was but 
a natural reaction which, when the day was done, and 
the festive drama ended, left him, who never in his 
life before had played a part on such a stage, op- 
pressed with loneliness, despondency, and that 
mortifying suspicion of his own unbecoming levity 
which is sure to take possession of the proud and 
serious man who has committed himself to a full 
participation in any extravagant show of mirth and 
gaiety. 

Moreover, each moment that he had continued irx 
the companionship of Havilah had secured the post- 
ponement of that unwelcome crisis, that formal and 
delegated proclamation of his hopes to which he had 
been involuntarily hurried by M. Trefoil. Now 
Meredith could not biit feel a pang of regret and 
uneasiness at the thought that he had for the last 
time secretly nursed his passion for the beautiful 
girl, and that when they met again he must, per- 
force, present himself before her in the light of an 
acknowledged lover. 

This idea acted as anything but a sedative after 
the excitements and fatigues of the day. The 
young man's blood, too, was heated by exercise and 
exposure to the Syrian sun, and it was in vain that 
he struggled with the restlessness which agitated 
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him. Had he been a sentimental boy, he might 
have cheated time by wandering forth in the moon- 
light, and watching the lamp which flickered in 
his beloved one's window. But Meredith was a 
man of thirty, an Englishman too, and an aristocrat, 
and the romance of his nature, deep as it was, lay 
not upon the surface. If he could not be calm he 
could at least resolve to be; if he could not be 
patient, he could content himself as if he were. 
, He assumed a comfortable position, therefore, on 
his divan, called for his narghileh, puffed regularly a^ 
it, and watched the curling volumes of smoke as 
they floated upwards in the moonlight, with as much 
intensity as if these mimic clouds were slowing un- 
rolling scrolls, on which were written the successive 
pages of his future destiny. This endeavour to 
pheat himself into composure was so successful that, 
the pipe-tube resting idly in his hand for a moment, 
the servant who came to bring him coffee stepped 
noiselessly, believing him to he making hef^ to have 
reached, indeed, the ultimate stage in that process 
which signifies, in Syrian parlance, the luxury of 
repose. Even the lynx-eyed Abdoul, who presented 
himself to report concerning the welfare of the 
Arab horses still under his charge, paused at the 
open alcove, and, his penetration for once at fault, 
was deceived by his master's affectation of case, and 
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with an Orientars deference for slumber, left his 
errand unfulfilled, and crept away as stealthily as he 
had come. 

But though the feint might impose upon others, it 
could not long beguile its object, or soothe him 
to self-oblivion ; and the jealous malice of Abdoul 
would have been gratified could he have seen the 
discx)ntented and irritable haste with which, the 
moment that he was fi:eed from the boy's espionage, 
Meredith pushed his narghileh-stand from him, 
and rising abruptly from the divan, paced his 
room with folded arms and rapid step — a proceed- 
ing which, during the remaining hours of the night, 
alternated with intervals of forced tranquillity an4 
unrefreshing rest. 

Toward^ morning a new resolution seized him, 
find the gray dawn was but just tingeing the highegt 
cUffs of the Lebanon when, donning his felt hat 
^nd shooting-jacket, and flinging his gun over his 
shoulder, he sallied forth in search of Abdoul, 
whom he proposed to make his companion on a 
hunting-excursion among the mountains. It wa? 
no diflScult matter to discover the boy, whose in- 
variable lodging was a little hut, a mere recess in the 
more spacious apartnient allotted to his own and 
Meredith's horses. A word, too, was sufficient to 
rouse him from his light sleep, and the quick shake 
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which he gave his lithe limbs and flowing drapery, 
with the hasty settling of his white turban, were the 
only adjustment which his toilette demanded; for 
the Arab's striped abaya is his nightly coverlid, and 
he may almost be said to sleep with lance in rest. 
It was a more serious undertaking, however, to pre- 
pare the horses for duty, to groom them with that 
nicety of skill which makes the coat of the desert 
courser rival a polished mirror, to caparison the 
animals with their elaborate housings, to hang 
around their necks the game-bags, powder-flasks, 
and numerous other requisites of a shooting-ex- 
cursion — no one of which was forgotten by the 
thoughtful and practised Abdoul. All these were 
cares which would not admit of haste; and the 
imperturbable gravity of the youth's demeanour 
could not be disturbed, nor his deliberate move- 
ments quickened, by the impatience of Meredith, 
who, having loosened and fed the dogSL which were 
kennelled near by, was compelled to await the plea- 
sure and convenience of his friendly, and, in some 
respects, arbitrary servitor. 

The sun had just reached the snowy crests of the 
mountains as the two huntsmen left the village 
behind them, and wound down the precipitous 
bridle-path that led through the adjacent valley, 
and thence to the more densely wooded cliffs beyond. 
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Morning had illumined the heights of the Le- 
banon, which glittered like hoar-frost, but the mantle 
of night yet rested on her valleys, and each deep 
ravine was curtained with a long veil of mist. High 
up in the blue ether the lark was singing a me- 
lodious song; far down might be dimly discerned 
the majestic eagle or the greedy vulture, hovering 
expectantly along the filmy wreaths of fog which 
were soon destined to disperse and disclose whatever 
prey or carrion might be concealed in the rocky 
depths below. 

Every tree and shrub glittered with dew, every 
blossom and vine distilled fragrance, and the breeze 
which came laden with sweets was at the same time 
so fresh and health-giving as to carry with it an 
invigorating glow, a fuller sense of vitality. Mere- 
dith could not be insensible to the inspiring firesh- 
ness of nature. The fever which had marked his 
night vigils subsided as the cool air played about 
his temples, and the refreshing influence of morning 
stole in upon his spirit. Life, the fresh life of the 
woods and glens, was everywhere astir. The sound 
of the horses' feet started out whole coveys of red- 
legged partridges ; the quail was heard whirring up 
from the thick underwood which lined the path- 
way; flocks of pigeons were cooing amid the 
branches of the distant fir-trees, and now and then 
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a nimble hare darted before the eyes of the hunts- 
men. 

The American Indian is not more quickly fired 
by the detection of an enemy's trail than the aristo- 
cratic young Englishman by the scent of game. 
Thus, preoccupied as he was, the force of habit and 
instinct had somewhat the effect of sportsmanlike- 
zeal, and half unconsciously Meredith reined in his 
horse and poised his musket with artistic precision. 
The mental agitation under which he laboured, 
however, betrayed itself in the fact that in this in- 
stance our hitherto imfailing marksman missed his 
aim, disgraced a pedigree of noted sportsmen, and 
afforded a momentary triumph to Abdoul, who was 
the first to bring down his bird. The boy now un- 
hooded a beautiful white falcon which he held by 
the talons, displayed to it the first-firuits of his skill, 
then flung this partner of the chase high into the 
air. The well-trained hawker fluttered a moment 
as if bewildered, then spread its wings and soared 
upward until only the keenest eye could follow its 
flight, and until the musical sound of the silver 
bells attached to its feet was lost to the ear. 
Not long did it continue aloft. Its piercing vision 
had marked its prey, and now with lightning 
plunge it shot downwards from its airy point of 
observation, and swooped into the depths of the 
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valley, from which the mist had by this time dis- 
persed. An interval of considerable duration en- 
sued, the expectant silence being only interrupted 
by the shrill peculiar whistle with which Abdoul 
gave his signals, and strove to recall the bird. At 
length the sudden flapping of wings proclaimed its 
faithful return, and the next moment it came float- 
ing up the side of the precipice, and laid a plump 
partridge at its master's feet. Its sei?vices were 
promptly repaid by caresses, by a jargon of compli- 
ments uttered in the vocabulary known only to the 
£a,lconer and his hawk, and still more substantially 
by the panting bird's being sufiered to slake its 
thirst with the warm blood of its victim. 

Meredith meanwhile had watched the successful 
chase and victory with half-absent interest, peering 
after the falcon with persevering steadiness, and 
admiring the perfection of its training. Perhaps 
there mingled with his satisfaction in this peculiarly 
oriental sport a certain sense of relief at the excuse 
it afforded him for his personal indifference to taking 
part in the day's pastime. At all events, he suffered 
the rein to rest loosely on his horse's neck, and 
scarcely taking the trouble to reload his gun, aban- 
doned the field of adventure to the boy and his 
favourite, and gave himself idly to observation of the 
chase. 
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Again, and yet again, the winged emissary was 
despatched on its unfailing errand. The game-bag 
was thus filling rapidly, but the exhausted falcon 
occasionally demanded rest, and at frequent intervals 
the cautious Abdoul replaced its hood, and compelled 
it to repose against his breast, its talons firmly grasped 
in his small, wiry hand. During these periods, 
Meredith, impatient of inaction, urged his horse 
over mountain and through valley, and ere noon 
had put several hours of travel between himself and 
El Fureidis. The road was one of those intricate 
bridle-paths known only to expert and adventurous 
rovers like Abdoul, and wholly unfamiliar to Mere- 
dith. It was with excited surprise, therefore, that, 
having towards midday gained a summit which 
commanded a wide prospect, he beheld bursting 
upon his view a stately palace of Moorish archi- 
tecture, with slender pillars extending from roof to 
pavement, and surrounded by numerous flat-roofed 
buildings, and long lines of light arcades. 

The gigantic structure, with its attendant courts, 
completely covered an elevated platform, beyond 
which stretched a fertile valley lying between 
mountains, whose sides were festooned with the 
olive, the mulberry, and the vine, and whose distant 
opening disclosed the blue sea-line of the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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Checking his horse, Meredith turned in amaze- 
ment towards Abdoul, seeking enlightenment con- 
cerning this fantastic castle which had burst upon 
them as the palace of the genii dawns upon the 
traveller of the fairy tale. 

* It is Eptedeen/ responded Abdoul, his dark face 
lit up with a glow of prides as he thus introduced to 
Meredith the residence of the chief emir of Lebanon,* 
and the beautiful and picturesque country beyond. 
* The wide portal stands open night and day,' con- 
tinued the youth; 'the Frank and the Arab are 
both sure of a welcome : shall we go thither to rest 
our horses and smoke a pipe beside the fountain of 
the inner court, beneath the pomegranate shade ?' 

Meredith hesitated ; the distance waa considerable, 
but the emir's palace was well worth visiting, and 
he had moreover an urgent motive for prolonging 
his excursion until nightfall. He therefore answered 
by an aflBrinative nod, and setting spurs to their 
horses they both plunged down the steep path lead- 
ing into one of those ravines which here, as every- 

* The author has here taken a slight liberty with facts : 
the court residence of the Druse emir of the Lebanon being 
now held at MuktSrah, two hours distant from Eptedeen. 
The latter palace, which was the favourite residence of the 
famous Emir Beshir Shehaab, has suffered from the effects of 
time and abuse, and serves at present as a barrack for Turkish 
soldiery. 
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where among the mountains, intercepted the approach 
to a spot apparently near at hand. 

As the sure-footed steeds strained up the opposite 
side of the abyss, affording their riders a glimpse of 
the outer courts of the palace, it became evident 
that their arrival was well timed, as the occasion 
chanced to be a holiday, or court reception of the 
emir, and could not fail to furnish a fund of interest 
and novelty to the Englishman. 

Congregated in the court-yard were represent- 
atives of all the moimtain tribes, — Druses, Maronites, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Metuales, whose variegated 
costumes and characteristic attributes imparted a 
picturesque animation to the scene. Most of them 
had come thither on horseback ; and long lines of 
Arabian horses, decked with gay and costly trappings, 
were secured to cords which were stretched for the 
purpose across opposite sides of the enclosure. 
Camels, lying down beside the fountain, or standing 
grouped together in comers, skilful youths exer- 
cising with the lance, servants and officials hastening 
hither and thither, all combined to give effect to the 
strange and exciting scene. 

The massive entrance gate was guarded by Arabs, 
armed with muskets and spears. They saluted the 
new comers, and gave the password to Abdoul, who, 
as the frequent emissary of his tribe, was no stranger 
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at the palace. Meredith, following his guldens 
example, now alighted from his horse, which was 
immediately taken in charge by an Abyssinian slave, 
and accompanied the Arab boy within an outer suite 
of apartments, where he was left waiting until the 
arrival of so distinguished a guest had been suitably 
announced. Whatever might be Abdoul's private 
sentiments, it was none the less pleasure and policy 
on his part to exalt the character and office of the 
man whom he served ; and that this duty was ful- 
filled in no stinted degree, was made evident by the 
stately dignity of the embassy which soon appeared 
to conduct the Englishman to the presence of the emir. 
After traversing a succession of marble-paved 
apartments, surrounded by richly-carpeted divana, 
Meredith gained a second court, d:ecorated with 
fountains, shrubs, and flowers, passed through a light 
open arcade, and entered a saloon crowded with 
officers in waiting, and separated only by a heavy 
damask curtain from the elevated platform whereon 
the emir gave audience. As Meredith passed 
thix)ugh this throng of richly-clad courtiers, he gave 
a deprecating glance at his own faded hunting-suit ; 
but no one present seemed conscious of the rudeness 
of his toilette, and all saluted him with graceful de- 
ference as he preceded them into the great man's 
presence. 
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The sheiky Said Jimblatt, was a handsome 
Druse Arab, somewhat advanced in years, with a 
light-gray beard, a clear eye, and a fresh complexion* 
He waa clad in a long white robe, with a girdle of 
cashmere, and, seated at an angle of his crimson 
divan, presented a mild and dignified appearance^ 
His reception of Meredith was cordial in the extreme: 
his return of the Englishman's polite obeisance was 
condescending ; and immediately beckoning the un-» 
expected guest to a seat by his side, he by means of 
his interpreter welcomed him to Eptedeen, inquired 
after his health, and proceeded to question him with 
eagerness concerning his country, his queen, and 
the politics of Europe* 

There can scarcely be a nobler tribute to Great 
Britain than is contained in the fact that, even in 
remote and but partially civilized lands, her repre- 
sentatives, whether in a public or a private, capacity, 
almost invariably receive that respect which is due 
to the sons of a nation renowned for its wealth, its 
moderation, and the protection which it aflfords to 
human rights and freedom. Thus Meredith for- 
got himself for a while in the patriotic glow with 
which he listened to the eulogy pronounced by the 
Lebanon chief upon his mother-country. He re- 
sponded to it by equally sincere compliments upon 
the good order, peace, and tranquillity which prevailed 
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tinder the emir's government, and the conversation, 
which was prolonged for nearly an hour, was mu- 
tually satisfactory. The sheik urged upon his 
guest every species of hospitality ; but, pleading the 
necessary briefness of his visit, Meredith declined 
all save a cup of coffee and a pipe, served in the 
presence of the emir, and a hasty banquet which 
awaited the stranger in one of the lower cx)urts after 
a final salutation, and blessing on the part of his host. 

A visit to the baths and stables, however, per- 
formed under the guidance of one of the officers of 
the liousehold, consumed a considerable space of time, 
and it wanted but a few hours of sunset when 
Abdoul, who had meanwhile been entertained in 
another part of the castle, was once more summoned 
to his master's presence, and with little further 
delay they set out on their return. 

The road which they now pursued was more 
direct than that by which they had come thither, 
but seemed to Meredith more hopelessly impassable 
than any he had yet experienced. As the travellers 
were, even by the shortest route, several hours' dis- 
tance from El Fureidis, and midday waa long since 
past, there was no time to be lost in council or dia- 
logue ; and with silent, patient caution the two horse- 
men guided and encouraged their steeds, which, re- 
freshed like their masters by the hospitalities of Epte- 
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deen, surmounted with admirable sure-footedness and 
skill the manifold difficulties of the way. Here the 
dry bed of a mountain-stream afforded the only pass 
between perpendicular cliffs ; and, strewn as it was 
with shapeless masses of rock, it presented rather 
the appearance of a rampart than a road — there the 
steep ascent became so smooth and slippery that it 
was a marvel where the horses contrived to wedge 
their iron-pointed hoofs; and more than once the 
narrow defiles seemed eternally barred up by heavy 
boulders which had fallen directly across the bridle- 
path, and must be surmounted at imminent peril 
of life and limb. 

But habit makes light of danger. Abdoul's white 
mare was a very mountain chamois, and Meredith 
was in a mood to encounter risk and hardship with 
stoical fortitude and indifference. Thus the journey 
was pursued for hours with an uncomplaining perse- 
verance, which was at length rewarded by an abrupt 
exit from the highland gorges into an open basin or 
valley lying between two spurs of the Lebanon, an 
oasis of verdure, beyond which El Fueridis might be 
dimly discerned, suspended fi*om an opposite accli- 
vity, and now accessible by a comparatively easy and 
rapid approach. The setting sun was casting long 
rays of purple liglit across the landscape as Meredith 
and his guide, suddenly freed from the intricacies 
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of mountain travel, by a simultaneous movement 
gave rein to their horses, and commenced galloping 
across the little plain, preceded by the panting dogs 
which had been the imflagging companions of their 
excursion. 

One more incident served to complete the ad- 
ventures of the day. 

: Not far from the entrance to the valley, where a 
light cascade leaped from a projecting rock, and 
filled to overflowing a natural basin below, a little 
group of gazelles were quenching their thirst before 
seeking their nightly refuge in the mountains. 
Half hid as the shy creatures were by the glossy- 
leaved oleanders that grew aroimd the fountain, 
Meredith and Abdoul might have failed to espy 
them ; but the keen-scented dogs, having been kept 
in check during the morning, lest they should inter- 
fere with the sport of the falcon, were now on the 
alert, and quickly started their game. But the 
fairy-footed herd were not to be easily captured. 
With one bound they cleared the vicinity of their 
enemy. Before Meredith or Abdoul had observed 
them they were half-way across the plain, and 
but of gun-shot. A moment more and they 
would have gained a safe retreat among the rocks 
and clefts at the opposite extremity of the valley. 
Pursuit seemed fruitless, for what foot can rival 
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that of the gazelle? But one more triumpk 
was yet reserved for Abdoul's winged hunter* 
Quick as the lightning-flash the boy had unloosed 
the hawk and flung it aloft; with a wild, fierce 
scream it had shot obliquely upward like an arrow, 
and now at the critical moment, when the frightened 
gazelles had almost gained their place of shelter, it 
pounced upon of its prey, threw it to the ground, 
and flapped its heavy wings in the face of the 
struggling, panting creature, at the same time 
whirling it round and round with savage velocity. 

Meanwhile, the bewildered herd, thus assailed from 
an unexpected quarter, dispersed in frantic un- 
certainty and fear ; flying madly into the pathway 
of the dogs, and heedlessly bringing themselves 
within the range of the huntsmen's guns. A shot 
from Meredith carried instant death to one, another, 
wounded by Abdoul's bullet, bounded high into the 
air, then fell upon its knees a helpless victim. 
The Arab youth lingered to complete the work of 
destruction ; but the Englishman, after taking aim 
and pulling the trigger of his musket, scarcely waited 
to observe the effect of his shot, but hurried to the 
spot where the struggle was still continued between 
the falcon and the prostrate gazelle. 

For a moment he watched the conflict with the 
^r of a connoisseur ; then, his compassion aroused 
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by the helplessness of the gentler animal, and the 
inequality of the contest, he enlisted himself on the 
side of the feebler party, and strove to rescue it from 
the talons of the excited bird. His efforts were in 
vain, however ; the hawk glared at him with threaten- 
ing eyes, and refused to relax its hold, Abdoul was by 
this time within hail, and obedient to a loud call from 
his master hastened to the spot Deaf and obstinate 
as the falcon had proved towards a stranger, at a 
simple signal from the Arab it promptly relinquished 
its prey, suffered itself once more to be hoodwinked, 
and meekly submitted to the treatment due rather 
to a captive than a conqueror. 

At the same moment that Abdoul grasped the 
talons of the bird with his left hand, with his right 
he drew from his belt a sharp khangar, and prepared 
to strike the gazelle, but was checked by Meredith, 
who hastily threw back the youth^s arm, and arrested 
the blow. Meredith^s sympathies were now fully 
awakened in favour of the animal, which, released 
from the claws of its persecutor, lay stunned and 
apparently lifeless before him. Perhaps its likeness 
to Havilah^s little attendant, which it closely re- 
sembled, had enlisted his interest, for after placing 
his hand on its heart, and discovering that it yet 
beat, he was caressingly stroking its head, when it 
slowly opened its eyes, and fixed them upon him in 
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tender, pathetic appeal. There was no resisting 
those large eyes, so like Havilah^s own, so perfect a 
counterpart of those which always maintained with 
her a complete though mute understanding. * Stay^ 
boy,' was Meredith's exclamation, as intercepting 
AbdouPs dagger he lifted the unresisting gazelle 
from the ground. *Put up your knife, — we will 
take the creature home and tame it,' he added, 
at the same time mentally resolving to present 
it to Havilah, as a mate and companion for her 
favourite. 

With dogged and unwilling obedience Abdoul re- 
placed his poniard in its sheath, and looked on with 
secret anger and disdain, while Meredith proceeded 
to dress the wounds of the animal, and the better to 
secure and protect it, tied around its limbs the long 
scarf which he wore in oriental fashion outside his 
hat. These operations completed, he handed his 
protege over to Abdoul, with an imperative charge 
to carry it carefully in his arms to the village. 
The boy received his burden with a reluctance 
which was quite unobserved by Meredith, who re- 
mounted the horse that had meanwhile been grazing 
beside him, and whistling to his dogs, rode rapidly 
off in advance of his attendant, who, with clenched 
fist and menacing gesture, looked after his master, 
and seemed to hesitate whether or not to follow 
him. 
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With that patient allegiance, however, which is 
with his race a habit superior to almost every im- 
pulse, he paused but a moment, then followed 
closely on Meredith's track. That the burden he 
carried awakened in him emotions directly the 
reverse of those which actuated Meredith, might be 
gathered from the fact that he bestowed on it scarcely 
more care than on the slain of its species which hung 
from his horse's neck. It may even be doubted 
whether he did not meditate a sly piece of treachery ; 
for so loose and indifferent was his hold upon the 
animal, so heedlessly did he suffer its legs to slip from 
their bands, that had not Meredith turned at the 
right moment to make sure of the little creature's 
safety, it would inevitably have made its escape to 
its native mountains, or have perished of its wounds 
by the wayside. 

Without a word of reproof, but with a glance so 
severe as to be an unmistakable reprimand, Meredith 
leaned from his horse, and relieved the boy of his 
unwelcome charge, which the Englishman once 
more wrapped in the mantle, folded to his bosom, 
and soothed during the remainder of the ride with 
tender and fostering care. 

'Here, Bachmet,^ he shouted to M. TrefoiPs 
Syrian servant, whom he met near the gateway of 
the villa : *you are a trustworthy lad; take care 
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of this little creature — ^here is something to pay you 
for your trouble ; it shall be doubled if your good 
nursing heals the poor thing^s wound;' and as he 
spoke he placed a piece of money in the hand of the 
youth. The latter joyfully accepted the commission, 
and followed Meredith up the stone steps of the 
terrace, with exultant fiice and reiterated and eager 
thanks. 

As Abdoul watched these proceedings, and the 
covetous eye of his race caught the gleam of the 
silver coin, his countenance for a moment betrayed 
signs of savage eagerness and disappointment ; but 
a passion stronger than avarice immediately suc- 
ceeded, if one might judge from the malignant 
scowl which as he turned away distorted his hand- 
some face, and the muttered imprecations with 
which, as he led the horses to their stable, he 
invoked the curse of Allah on the hated Frank, 
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CHAPTER Xiy. 

A NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 

TTHE dwelling of M. Trefoil at all times wore an air 
of quiet and repose ; but there was this evening 
something painful, almost ominous, to Meredith in the 
perfect stillness and seclusion which pervaded the 
house and grounds, and which formed a striking con- 
trast with the scenes and excitements of his day among 
the mountains. The fatigue of travel, and the rapid 
succession of incident, had somewhat subdued his 
mental restlessness; but as he passed through the 
garden, whose silence was only broken by the rippling 
fountain, and entered the saloon allotted to his use, 
when only Bachmet attended to bid him welcome, 
he became the victim of a tumult of emotions quite 
at variance with the peacefulness of the place. 
Thus his manner was marked by a degree of haste, 
uncertainty, and indecision, wholly foreign to his 
usual habits. He entered upon the duties of his 
toilette with as much nervous rapidity as if hurry ■» 
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ing to fulfil an appointment ; but before tliey were 
completed seemed to forget or abandon his intentions, 
and assuming a Persian dressing-gown, threw him- 
self into an arm-chair, a complete representative of 
gentlemanly leisure : he declined Bachmet's offer of 
refreshments, and expressed a preference for sitting 
in a room darkened by the shadows of nightfall ; 
but the boy had scarcely left the apartment before 
the capricious Englishman sounded the silver whistle 
with which he was wont to summon a servant, 
called, a little impatiently it must be confessed, for 
coffee and lights, and as soon as the latter were 
brought, applied himself to overlooking a heap of 
English letters and papers which lay upon his table. 
He had scarcely time to master any of their con- 
tents when Geita's voice was heard on a balcony out- 
side the saloon, in familiar gossip with Bachmet. As 
if it had for the first time occurred to Meredith that 
his return might be reported to the household, and his 
non-appearance wondered at, he hastily huddled his 
papers together, readjusted his dress, and with an air 
of settled determination proceeded courageously to 
the housetop, where the family, however scattered 
during the day, were almost sure to assemble at night- 
fall. 

He found only M. Trefoil and M. Lapierre, who, 
seated upon the terraced roof, seemed to be engaged 
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in desultory conversation. They greeted him as 
usual, or if the manner of M. Trefoil was slightly 
embarrassed, it was covered by the refined and be- 
nignant grace of the missionary, the serenity of 
whose deportment nothing could ruflBle or disturb. 
The latter immediately instituted inquiries concern- 
ing Meredith's mountain exploits, the absence of 
Abdoul, and the horses and dogs, having sufficiently 
indicated that their master was on a hunting- 
excursion. Meredith gave a brief outline of his 
adventures, the prominent feature of which, — his 
visit to Eptedeen, — at once afforded unlimited scope 
for conversation. 

M. Trefoil interrogated his guest with many eager 
and flurried inquiries regarding the assemblage at 
the palace, and M. Lapierre, instigated by the manu- 
facturer, furnished for Meredith's benefit a graphic 
sketch of the private life and political career of 
the Emir Beshir Shehfiab, that powerful Druse 
prince who ruled the Lebanon for many years with 
impartial rigour, and whose memory will ever be 
associated with the beautiful palace of Eptedeen, 
which is a monument of his architectural taste. 

It was half ludicrous, half painful to see with what 
nervous and awkward effort M. Trefoil laboured to 
maintain and foster an unbroken stream of talk, 
with what embarrassment he strove to fill up the 
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pauses, with what trepidation he foresaw the 
probability of the old pastor's leaving him alone 
with his guest. Twice M. Lapierre, whose simple 
habits sent him early to rest, rose to depart, but was 
detained by some earnest solicitation on the part of 
the host ; and when the missionary had finally taken 
leave, the agitation of poor M. Trefoil became such 
as to rob him of all self-control. He launched 
abruptly upon a variety of topics, but suddenly 
foundered in all, for no avenue of thought seemed 
open to him which did not lead him face to face 
with the truth he dreaded to tell, or bring him stum- 
bling upon the verge of that disclosure which he 
weakly sought to postpone. After several blunder- 
ing attempts, therefore, during which Meredith 
maintained an obstinate silence, the manufacturer 
relaxed his efforts at conversation, nervously re- 
moved his Turkish fez, wiped his forehead with 
his handkerchief, peered into the crown of the 
tarboosh, as if hoping it might reveal some clue to 
him, in his perplexity, and this last resort having 
failed clapped the cap upon his head again, and 
looked the very picture of despair. 

Vexed and chagrined at his host's behaviour, but 
completely calmed in view of his overwhelming 
embarrassment, Meredith for a while maintained a 
proud composure, scorning to seek the communica-* 
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tion which he felt ought to be volunteered, yet will- 
ing, to afford M. Trefoil an opportunity for a candid 
explanation. As the latter took no advantage of the 
pause, however, Meredith at length rose, and briefly 
wished his friend good night. 

* Going ! so soon !' exclaimed M, Trefoil, speaking 
in a regretful tone, but nevertheless starting to 
his feet with an alacrity which seemed to welcome 
the motion ; * it is not late,' he added, with a second 
protest, followed immediately by the counter phrase, 

* but I dare say you are fatigued/ 

Smiling a half-bitter, half-ironical smile, Mere- 
dith answered merely by a nod, and commenced 
descending the staircase, pursued closely by M. 
Trefoil, who, his tongue once more loosed, was pro- 
fuse in hospitable entreaties and attentions. 

* Nothing at all, my dear sir, — nothing at all, I 
thank you,' was Meredith's reply to the various 
offers of refreshment and service with which M. 
Trefoil followed him to the edge of the balcony. 

* My wants are most bountifully supplied.' 

* But stay,' continued the manufacturer, catching 
his guest by the sleeve as he was about to descend 
the steps that led to the garden, and thence to his 
own apartments in the opposite wing. * I forgot — 
how — eh ' — the kind-hearted man, who had begun 
with brave energy, here evidently abandoned his first" 
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intention, and faltered forth the commonplace, ' What 
do you mean to do to-morrow?' 

* 1 1 do ? 0, nothing that I know of/ respond^ 
Meredith, breaking away with petulant haste. 

*0, indeed 1 nothing! Good night, then/ salid 
M. Trefoil, with an awkward, unsatisfied air, and 
turning to re-enter the house. 

The young man ran down the steps, but was once 
more arrested by the same voice speaking in a tone 
half resolute, half tremulous. * Meredith, my dear 
fellow, one moment 1' 

Meredith turned, and seeing that M. Trefoil 
awaited him, slowly mounted the steps again. 
. There was a world of meaning in the tender, 
emphatic manner with which the elder man laid his 
hand on the shoulder of the younger. The words 
that followed were scarcely more expressive, though 
coming as they did in the rapid utterance with 
which one speaks who has braced himself for the 
occasion. * About that matter we were talking 
of yesterday ! I had it almost as much at heart as 
you did, — ^you know that, — ^but it won't do ; we must 
say no more about it, so there's an end of the whole 
thing. It is a hard case, but we must bear it the 
best way we can.' 

There wajs no affectation in M. Trefoil's thus 
assuming that the disappointment was mutual and 
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equaL He felt it to be so ; the heaving of his broad 
chest proved that he did : the choking of his voice, 
the tears that filled his eyes, proclaimed how deeply 
the whole man was moved. He evidently looked to 
Meredith for a response, almost for sympathy ; but 
there was no sound or movement to indicate that he 
whom he addressed had even heard him. The 
simple-hearted M. Trefoil was awed and grieved 
by this monumental silence more than he would have 
been by a sarcasm or a torrent of bitter words. He 
even went so far in the earnest afiectionateness of 
his nature, as to pass his stout arm around the neck 
of the immovable young man, at the same time clasp- 
ing in his one of the hands which hung listlessly 
down, and offered no returning pressure. * Don't 
distress yourself, my dear fellow, now don't,' he 
continued, in a consolatory tone. * We were mis- 
taken ; we men are so ignorant. I thought her Httle 
heart was wax, and I find it is a rock, — that is alL I 
would have pleaded your cause myself, my friend, 
upon my word I would, but it would be of no 
use: the child has made her own decision, and it 
«eems there is no appeal from that, for the mother 
says so, — and the mother knows.' 

These interjectional phrases, honestly intended to 
soothe their object, but each in reality carrying with 
it the sting of a barbed arrow, were uttered with 
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spasmodic efforts, and with a sufficient interval be- 
tween them to admit of some reply. But they 
called forth none. With fixed attitude, and eyes 
festened rigidly on the face of M. Trefoil, Meredith's 
coimtenance and figure expressed merely the simple 
query, * Is this all ? Have I heard the whole ?' 

Either the unsophisticated manufacturer so in- 
terpreted this air of dumb and stoical patience, 
or the agitation of his own feelings forbade fiirther 
words, for he withdrew a step in the direction of 
the house, made an attempt at some coherent utter- 
ance, but failed, and darted within the doorway, 
half convulsed by the vain attempt to repress a 
sob. 

* What will the Englishman do? Has he turned 
to stone ? Will he stand there all night ?' So M. 
Trefoil inwardly questioned himself, as having 
climbed an upper balcony he leaned cautiously over 
and played the spy upon a grief which he dared 
not otherwise face. * Poor lad !' he exclaimed, as 
he drew in his head after making a cautious obser- 
vation. * Poor lad !' he again ejaculated, as a second 
survey revealed Meredith still standing in the same 
spot. Here the clumsy man, while zealously 
striving to be unheard, stumbled over his own 
shadow, grasped at the trellis-work of the balcony, in 
order to save himself fix)m falling, and startled at the 
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noise which he thus made, retreated precipitately, 
saying to himself, * He's got a stroke — a heart-stroke. 
God help him ! They say there's no cross like a 
hyre cross, and I believe it.' 

And the man who, crossed in almost everything 
else, had never been crossed in love, hurried away to 
seek the customary relief to his anxieties in lanthe's 
eympathy. 

Meredith was not conscious of hearing any noise ; 
he did not even ask himself the cause of the rust- 
ling of the vine-branches just above his head ; he was 
not aware that he listened to M, Trefoil's retreating 
fix)tsteps. Those slight sounds must, however, have 
played upon his senses, for it could have been nothing 
fihort of volition on his part which caused him to 
stand motionless as a statue until the last footfall had 
ceased to echo in the night stillness, and then to 
turn and depart like a sentinel dismissed from his 
post. It must have been his own act, though it 
aeemed the effect of mechanism, as his taU figure 
swayed slowly round, like a heavy eastern door 
turning on its sunken pivot; it must have been 
obedience to an impulse, though it looked rather 
like resistance, as he dragged his limbs down 
the stone steps, and crossed the garden with the 
weary air of one oppressed by a heavy weight. So, 
with the step of a paralytic, and the bent form of an 
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old man, he descended one terrace after another, 
crossed the mulbeny orchard, and gained the little 
foot-bridge. 

And now the powers that had been benumbed 
began to force themselves into play. The whde 
man had encoimtered the shock, but pride, the 
outer bulwark of the man, was the first to feel the 
sting. His veins throbbed, the blood mounted to 
his temples and tingled to his finger-ends. De- 
spised ! rejected ! dismissed ! the thought was in- 
tolerable. He must escape from the thought, and he 
quickened his pace ; thus he crossed the bridge 
with nervous haste, and struck into the path 
which led upward to Ayn el Bered. Rapidity of 
motion promised relief, but the thought pursued 
him, and he fled from the thought. With deter* 
mined strides he began sisaling tie mountain-ride, 
but the thought gained upon him, and he coin- 
menced running. With a now vehement energy 
he sprang from rock to rock, defying obstacles. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the night was dark ; 
loose stones rattled beneath his feet, and came 
tumbling down the slopes and crags. Sly jackals 
that were nearing the village imder cover of the 
darkness fled at his approach; rushing water^ 
courses strove to oppose his passage, but he hurried 
on. He paused a moment at Ayn el Bered — ^he stood 
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on the very spot where Havilah had first burst upon 
him irom the thicket. He heard again the merry 
laugh with which she had greeted his surprise. 
How sweetly it had rung in his ears ever since that 
day ! but now it seemed to mock, to taunt him. 

The mocking laugh, the maddening thought, 
how they chased and spurred him ! how they fired 
his blood and lent wings to his flight, as leaving 
Ayn el Bered far behind him, he laboured up the 
dreary waste of pasture-ground and peak beyond ! 

What cold horror would have crept over him at 
some soberer moment, could he have known how 
more than once his foot had slipped at a point 
where a measureless ravine gaped beneath, and 
destruction was the price of a false or careless step I 
What a sense of miraculous deliverance would have 
seized him had daylight revealed the rock-strewn 
or watery abyss across which he had leaped with an 
accuracy wholly accidental! But passion is self- 
engrossed ; danger has no existence to a madman ; 
and secret darkness never betrayed how death lay 
in wait for life that night. 

Morning was dawning in the mountains, cold, 
early morning. The sun was yet far below the 
horizon, and only a gray watery moon shed light on 
the landscape. A chill mist crept up from the 
valleys, a chill mist dissolved fix>m the clouds. The 
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Stunted herbage was saturated with moisture, the 
rocks were black and dripping. But colder was 
the chill at the heart, heavier the dew on the 
forehead of the man, 'who, stretched on the moun- 
tain-top, lay with his face upturned to the aky. 
He had thrown himself down, hot, feverish, ex- 
hausted; but hours had passed since then, the 
searching night wind and cold rain had penetrated 
every pore, and an icy hand seemed to have been 
laid upon him. Passion and pride had spent them- 
selves, the bolt had pierced beneath the surface, 
and the manly heart of Meredith had taken home 
the wound. The past was past, the future a blank, 
the present only a dull, cold sense of pain. Hope- 
less ! desolate ! bereaved ! was the cry of the 
grieved spirit. It was no taunting word, no sting- 
ing sarcasm — ^it was not a thing to flee from, to 
struggle with, or to silence ; it was the heart's own 
cry. 

He had outrun his pride; solitude, cold, and 
darkness had dispelled his fever of mortification and 
surprise ; but there was nothing in the leaden sky 
above, or the hard earth beneath him, to minister to 
his despair. 

Now, for the first time, he understood himself; 
now he felt the strength of the chain which had 
bound him so long to El Fureidis ; now in his bitter 
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wretchedness $iid humiliation he could rightly 
measure the love he cherished for Havilah. 

Simple M. Trefoil had laboured to soften the 
blow : he flattered himself, kind soul I that he had 
lessened its severity ; but had he sought through his 
whole vocabulary of words, he could not have foimd 
any so efifectual and so stunning to a lover as those 
he had innocently ejaculated, — * Her heart is like a 
rock I' How the words rang through the young 
man's soul I How they seemed to reverberate through 
all nature! The hooting of the night-owl gave 
them harsh utterance, the winds whistling round 
the mountain-top caught them up, the huge cliffs 
re-echoed them. The soft pattering rain-drops, 
the cold gray moon, both whispered in his ear, 
Her heart is like a rock ! and the young man, 
wrapped in an apathy of despair, felt that on 
this rock the freight of all his rich hopes had foun- 
dered. 

Despair has no rebellious workings ; it is the ces- 
sation of struggle. So he lay, stiff and motionless, 
with his hands clutching the thin rank grass, and 
his face upturned to the pitiless sky, unconscious of 
the fog which shrouded him, forgetful that he could 
not lie there for ever. 

Was it strange that this man's pride, the first 
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thing to feel the blow, waa the first to rally ? Was 
it strange that he who alone with his grief had been 
insensible to the elements shrank fix>m the eye of a 
clown ? Yet so it was. The first faint streaks of 
dawn had scarcely crept up the eastern sky, when a 
Kurdish shepherd came climbing up the mountain- 
side, in search of his scattered flock. Wrapped in 
his soiled sheepskin capote, roughest specimen of 
the roughest race, this rude goat-heM might almost 
have been mistaken for some wild beast of the moim- 
tain, and it was with shy, brutish curiosity that, as 
he passed the spot where Meredith lay, he surveyed 
the figure of the prostrate stranger. His idiotic 
stare, however, had power to excite the Englishman's 
ire, restore his self-control, and awaken that stem 
British pride which, rent as it had been, was still 
his best armour and defence. The inner citadel, it is 
true, was undermined, but he could yet patch up 
the outer defences, and present a fair fix)nt to the 
enemy. 

With resentful impetuosity he raised himself on 
one elbow, and fixed on the goat-herd an eye so full 
of sternness and of wrath, that the timid hind slunk 
away overawed, not even venturing to look back. 
Meredith watched him with an angry frown until 
he had turned an angle in the pathway. As he dis- 
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appeared from sight, the young man rose, looked 
round for his hat, became conscious that he had left 
the villa cloakless and bareheaded, glanced at his wet 
garments, ran his fingers through his damp hair, 
and walked deliberately back to the village. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A BEDOUIN LOVEE. 

XJ AD the Kurdish shepherd been called upon to 
identify the stranger whose desperate attitude 
and fierce demeanour had overawed him on the 
mountain-top, he would scarcely have recognized his 
man in the erect, self-possessed, well-dressed indivi- 
dual who presented himself that morning at lanthe's 
breakfaflt-table. The boy Bachmet, on the other 
hand, as he stood behind his master's chair, would 
unhesitatingly have taken his oath that the party 
assembled round the board was in all respects the 
same that he had served for a month past, and even 
a more discriminating observer than Bachmet might 
have been blind to any change that had passed upon 
the household. But the simoom of the desert is not 
more effectual in withering up the face of nature, 
than the events of the last few days had been in 
blasting the happy relations that had hitherto sub- 
sisted in this domestic circle. 
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The frank, easy hospitality of M. Trefoil had given 
place to fitful loquacity and fidgety effort ; the 
tender solicitude of lanthe's manner, the liquid soft- 
ness of her eye, as it turned on her guest, were indi- 
cations of a sympathy which had far more power to 
mortify than to soothe, Meredith was rigidly calm. 
None could detect the reflection of outward circum- 
stances or inward wrestlings on his face. Held 
firm by the anchor of a determined will, he had put 
on his old mask of gentlemanly reserve, and sat like 
a knight with visor down» steeled againet every 
thrust. 

Neither, perhaps, among the four felt the em- 
barrassment and the pain of the occasion so keenly as 
Havilah. She spoke not a word. It was all she 
could do to repress the tears which threatened to 
flow. She kept her eyes cast down, or if she raised 
them for an instant, it was to look about her with 
the timorous half-guilty glance of one who, conscious 
of innocence, still feels herself the cause of all the 
mischief. 

Once only during the meal did she encounter the 
eye of Meredith, who sat opposite to her at the 
table. She had made sufficient pretence of eating, 
and had found occupation for some minutes past in 
breaking bits of bread into the leben, or curdled milk, 
intended for Ayib's .breakfast This task completed. 
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she gave a low, quick summons to her &vourite, 
unobservant of the fact that the little animal had 
that instant laid its head on Meiedith's outstretched 
handy and was receiving his imconscious caress. 
The young man looked up, saw her purpose, with- 
drew his hand as suddenly as if it had been bitten, 
and motioned Ayib away. With a bound the 
household pet gained his mistress' side. But he 
was too late. Havilah thought she saw reproach in 
Meredith's quick glance, and abashed at the mere 
suspicion of a heartlessness which sought to rob him 
of the animal's affection, she had thrown her napkin 
hastily over the saucer of bread and milk, and now 
feigned abstiix^tion. 

Ayib hastened back to his former post, but 
Meredith was equally neglectful of him, and the 
affectionate creature, repulsed on both sides, and 
disappointed of his breakfast, was fidn to wander 
underneath the table in search of crumbs. 

It was a trifle, but it was a premonition of what 
might be anticipated in Havilah's future intercourse 
with the Englishman ; — ^blushing timidity and dread 
on the one side, close scrutiny and sensitive reserve 
on the other. 

Henceforward, absence alone could lessen that 
barrier of mutual constraint which fate had placed 
between them ; and on this first trying occasion it 
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was a relief to all parties when Bachmet, returning 
firom an excursion to the kitchen, whispered in 
Havilah's ear a courtly message, inviting her to an 
interview with a friend who awaited her in the 
garden. 

That friend was Abdoul. Havilah had not met 
the boy since his return from the desert. He might 
have shared the privilege of the meanest villager, and 
waited on her steps at any hour of her going abroad ; 
but such a proceeding would have been inconsistent 
with the dignity of which the youth was so jealous. 
The formality of his visits was, moreover, but one 
expression of the young Oriental's reverence for his 
early playmate, whose presence he seldom sought 
unannounced. 

It might be that escape from a painful restraint 
excited in Havilah an almost childish sense of free- 
dom ; it might be that Abdoul's wonted shyness was 
dispelled by the more than common cordiality of her 
welcome ; or perhaps the familiar atmosphere of the 
garden, the scene of their early sports, had power to 
revive in all its simplicity the spontaneous friend- 
ship of childhood. Certain it is that the desert boy 
and the mountain girl had not met for many months 
with such reciprocal ease and pleasure as on the 
present occasion. It is true, the young chieftain's 
sense of decorum demanded the customaiy saluta- 
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tions ; the Salaam alisMm (peace be unto you) was 
gravely uttered, and was met by the scriptuml 
response from Havilah, Allah mdkttm (the Lord be 
with you). But when, seating herself beside the 
fountain, she questioned him with sisterly interest 
concerning his family and his travels, and he, stretched 
gracefully on the ground at her feet, gazed up at her 
with dove-like mildness, it would have been diflSicult 
for either to realize that six seasons had passed over 
their heads since the bronzed boy lay on that same 
spot, with his wounded arm extended on the marble 
pavement, and Havilah bent over him with pitying 
eye, and soothed his hours of pain. 

The hard and strongly aspirated language of the 
Bedouin is ill fitted for the expression of gentle 
thoughts, and the face of even a beautiful Arab is 
most beautiful when in repose. Abdoul, however, 
was a poet by nature, and his versatile features were 
framed to express the extremes of fierceness and of 
pathos. Thus his words seemed to drop from 
honeyed lips ; and his countenance wore an almost 
feminine expression, as drinking inspiration from 
Havilah^s presence, he discoursed on the themes 
most congenial to the imaginative mind of the 
Oriental. 

* See, Havilah,' he exclaimed, as holding a richly- 
tinted geranium in a cup formed by one small hand. 
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he gently stroked the velvet leaves with a thin 
taper finger of the other ; * see how the sunshine 
and dew of Lebanon have painted themselves on the 
flower. Allah is great in the desert, but He is 
beautiM on the mountains. Truly, as Father La- 
pierre says, El Fureidis is the earth's oasis, and,' 
he added, as he raised the blossom to his nostrils, 

* there is no smell like the smell of Lebanon.' 

* But the desert has its flowers,* said Havilah ; 

* and when Sheik Zanadeen encamps by the foimtains 
of El Barada, the mignonette and lupine creep to the 
very door of his tent.' 

*Thou speakest truth, Havilah. They creep, 
and wither and die. The sirocco blasts them ; the 
scorching sun dries up their fragrance. Only in the 
shelter of the mulberry groves, beside the living 
streams of the rock, do the flowers bloom erect and 
fair, and the smiles of woman make glad the heart 
of man.' 

*So faithless to thy race, Abdoul!* exclaimed 
Havilah, reproachfully. * Dost thou forget Zaaferan, 
the tall Palmyrene, daughter of thine uncle. Sheik 
Abou-Malek? Dost thou forget that she waits in 
her father's harem until her cousin Abdoul shall 
bring the bridal ransom?' 

* Inshallah ! then let her wait !' responded Abdoul, 
in a contemptuous tone, and with a wild ges- 
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ture of impatience. ** Waste not your jasmine oil on 
a rat's head," is a part of the wisdom of an Arab. 
Zaaferan is tall like the palm^ and slender as the thin 
reed, but can a shadow woo a lover ? Can pale lips 
and tawny cheeks gladden the eyes which have 
gazed on one whose mouth is a branch of coral, and 
whose skin is a vessel of milk ? The desert maid 
is the one-stringed Eubabah, which wearies the ear 
with its monotonous note ; the Mountain Eose is a 
many-toned lute, and all the airs of heaven play on 

it; 

Half shocked, half amused at the young chief's 
want of gallantry towards the Arab maid, and care- 
lessly indifferent to the implied compliments to her- 
self, which were so frequent on oriental lips as to be 
well-nigh meaningless, Havilah replied with con- 
scious irony, * Abdoul is eloquent in praise of the 
mountains: he will return no more to his father's 
tent ; he will till a vineyard on the slopes of Baruk ; 
he will yoke the oxen to the plough, and be a faithful 
subject of the Emir Said Jimbl&tt' 

* Allah forbid!' exclaimed the young Bedouin, 
his eye kindling with proud disdain. * Beauty may 
flourish in the mountains, and sweetness lurk in 
the valleys, but glory, freedom, and power are abroad 
on the plains. Shall he who has subdued the wild 
mare of El Hejaz, and whose swift dromedary out- 
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runs the wind, handle the mean tools of a fellah, or 
tread in the footprints of a yoked steed ? Shall the 
Arab el Araba, of the kingdom of Yemen, of the pure 
race of the Kahtanide, consent to become a slave ?' 

* Is not he a slave,' questioned Havilah, * who day 
after day follows the toilsome caravan ? Would not 
his straining eye and throbbing brow find relief in 
the green shade of the sycamore ? Would not his 
thirsty lips be refreshed by such fruits as these ?' — 
and as she finished speaking, she held above the 
boy's head a rich cluster of grapes and a handful of 
golden apricots which she had selected from the 
basket of Bachmet, who was now busily engaged in 
stripping the young trees and vines that grew beside 
the fountain. 

There was neither admiration nor wistfulness in 
the face of Abdoul as he gazed on the firuit ; and it 
was with the proud air of one superior to every 
temptation of the appetite and the senses, that he 
gravely replied : • The traveller on the desert, 
Havilah, cares little for luxury and repose ; to him 
hardship is enjoyment, and action rest. Mohammed, 
best-beloved of Allah, has promised Paradise at last 
to him who is victorious over pain ; but the faithful 
followers of the Prophet look not for a heaven 
below.' 

Despite the inconsistencies of Abdoul's religious 
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zeal, Havilah well knew his capacity of patient en- 
durance and self-sacrifice ; she was touched by that 
profession of heroic submission which might well 
have become a Christian, and with a shade of gentle 
pity on her face continued silent. 

But pity was not the sentiment which Abdoul de- 
sired to inspire, and the expression of his face chang- 
ing from resignation to enthusiasm, he resimied, 
* But think not that the desert is dreary, Havilah. To 
inhale its breezes is a joy ; to bound over its sands is 
fireedom ; to hail the distant watch-fire is to feel the 
kindling hope. Zanadeen, prince of his tribe, rides 
at the head of five himdred spears ; as many thou- 
sand do his bidding. To the fiiends of Zanadeen 
the wilderness is a safe highway, and under the 
shadow of his tent they need fear neither Turk nor 
robber. Would Havilah but journey thither, would 
she trust the hospitality of the white-bearded emir, 
the young men would vie with each other to do her 
honour, the maidens would sit at her feet, the 
desert would salute its queen.' 

Havilah smiled as the boy indulged these fanciful 
chimeras. It would seem that he drew encourage- 
ment from the smile, for, his imaginative ardour 
fully roused, he eagerly pursued the theme ; his eye 
dilated, and his small hand waved emphatic ges- 
tures, as with the boastfulness peculiar to his race. 
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he declaimed on the greatness and valour of his 
tribe, and the honours they had it in their power to 
bestow; not omitting to intersperse among his 
narratives a few vain allusions to his own feats of 
horsemanship and prowess, and the influence they 
had gained for him over the Bedouin hordes. 

It was a picturesque scene which the centre 
terrace of the garden aflforded at this crisis; so 
romantic, indeed, in its grouping and effect, as to 
rivet the momentary gaze of Meredith, who, de- 
scending the upper flight of steps, was compelled to 
pass within a few feet of the fountain, on his way 
from the breakfast saloon to his own apartment. 
Havilah, while lending an attentive ear to her 
companion's eager recital, was bending over a huge 
tray of fruit which IBachmet had deposited on the 
stone coping of the fountain; and her diligent 
fingers were sorting and arranging the heavy 
clusters of purple and gold. The hood of her 
burnous had half fallen from her head, suffer- 
ing the sunlight to play on her hair, and the 
snowy lambs-wool garment, of a breadth sufficient to 
envelop her whole person, was thrown in heavy 
folds over one shoulder, revealing the tight-fitting 
sleeve of her crimson jacket, and contrasting with 
her full skirt of gaUy-striped Persian silk. She had 
placed herself just on the verge of the shade afforded 
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by a little thicket of shrubbery; and her figure 
defined in the intense morning light, and relieved 
by a background of clear blue sky, formed the pro- 
minent object in the picture. The form of Abdoul 
was partially concealed by his lowly posture, and by 
the branches of the oleander and orange trees, 
which arched above the spot where he lay ; one 
slender limb was extended to its full length on the 
grass, the other bent beneath his body in an attitude 
possible only to the supple-jointed Arab; the 
fragment of an ancient stone entablature, which 
sometimes filled the oflSce of a rustic seat, afforded 
support to the youth's left arm, and his chin rested 
on his hand as he gazed upward at Havilah; his 
face only was lit by the sunbeams that were now 
and then sifted through the foliage, and as his 
impulsive nature warmed, and called his features 
into play, the glow that overspread them seemed 
the more intense fi:om the obscurity in which he 
otherwise lay hid. A minor figure in the party 
assembled round the fountain might be seen in the 
form of Geita, who, as usual, was busy in the garden 
at this hour ; and who, as she stooped to fill her 
watering-pot at the dripping basin, or passed fix)m 
one to another of lanthe's flowers, added not a little 
to the picturesque character of the scene. Nor was 
Bachmet a wholly insignificant object, for every now 
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and then his gay red turban gleamed from the fruit 
trees and trellises, looking like some mammoth poppy 
which had attained a gigantic height. 

The Englishman neither started nor changed 
colour, but a twinge, as if the effect of sudden pain, 
shot across his coimtenance as he passed between this 
picture and the sunlight. Nor was his presence 
without its effect on the group : his passage had left 
a shadow deeper than that caused by the intercept- 
ing of the sunshine. 

There was something in his slow step and de* 
jected air before he became conscious that he was 
perceived; there was something afterwards in his 
silence and his passing on, which caused Havilah to 
shrink with nervous dread, and cast down her eyes 
like one rebuked. Geita dropped her watering-pot, 
sighed, and looked inquiringly at her mistress. 
Even Bachmet drew his head within the shelter of 
a tree, and from his secret post of observation 
watched his master's guest until he had entered his 
own apartment, and closed the door. Nor was 
Abdoul exempt from the shadow : it is true that as, 
without turning his head, he scanned the English- 
man from a comer of his eye, and with the quick 
interpretation of a savage, read Meredith's face as if 
it had been an open book, the young Bedouin's 
countenance glowed with sudden triumph; but it 
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was a fearful, a startling, a malignant triumph — it 
was the lightning that cometh out of the cloud. 

His whole nature seemed illuminated; his eyes 
flashed vividly ; ^his[ voice took an exultant tone. 
Nor was the effect merely outward and momentary. 
His excitable mind was fired, and the new turn 

• 

given to his thoughts immediately betrayed itself in 
his conversation and gestures. Flattering reminis- 
cences of his own prowess and power were super- 
seded by the stronger passions of his race; and 
either forgetful or imappreciative of the character of 
his listener, he now launched upon tales of war 
and blood, the provocaticai of the enemy, the pur- 
suit, the combat, the revenge. 

His accent became deep^ guttural, and harsh as, 
with rapid words and highly wrought figures of 
speech, he dwelt on these fierce topics; his brow was 
darkened by a heavy scowl as he showered impreca- 
tions on the foes of his race; hLs head was bent 
eagerly forward, and his eyes glowed with a lurid 
light as he seemed to strain his vision for the detec- 
tion of the distant camp-fire ; and when his wild tale 
reached its climax, his long white teeth were 
firmly set^ and his right hand clutched the hilt of 
his dagger, while he affirmed that sooner or later, in 
flpite of obstacles, the steel of the avenging Arab 
was sure to reach the victim's heart. 
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* Hush, Abdoul ! hush T exclaimed Havilah, in a 
commanding tone, and starting up from her seat. 
* Cease from such wicked words,' she added, with a 
shudder. * Hast thou forgotten that thou speakest 
to one whose religion is a religion of forgiveness 
and peace?' 

The scowl melted from the forehead of the boy, 
his hand was slowly withdrawn from his weapon, 
and his eyes shone with a milder light as he meekly 
bowed himself before the rebuke expressed in 
Havilah's countenance and manner, no less than her 
sudden words. There was contrition even in his 
expression, and something of the mute pathos of 
ignorance rebuked. Havilah saw and comprehended 
it, for she riesumed promptly, in a gentle per- 
suasive tone, * Leave such stories, Abdoul, for the 
cowardly and the mean ; they do not belong to 
princes or to heroes. The noblest victor is he who 
can master himself: such tales of revenge and blood 
cannot be real and true ; they are the legends of the 
old Arab poets — the fictions of the brain ; they are 
not fit for Abdoul's lips or Havilah's ears.' 

Abdoul listened with patience, his eyes fastened 
upon her face like one imder the inflence of 
a spell. Loth to suffer in her good opinion, he 
was glad to escape her displeasure under any 
pretence, and the pensive smile which had now 
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superseded his fierce frown seemed to imply that his 
recent tempest of passion had been only feigned. 

Havilah was but half deceived; his invectives 
and threats had been too unmistakably real. It 
was with a sad, therefore, rather than a satisfied 
tone, that she continued. *Abdoul wields his 
tongue after the same fashion as his spear and 
dagger. He runs a wild tilt, and makes savage 
thrusts, but it is only to show his skill at the game ; 
he only seeks to try the courage and to test the nerves. 
I thought he could not be in earnest I would not 
believe he could so soon have forgotten all the gentle 
teachings of the Mother lanthe.' 

As Havilah finished speaking, she turned to leave 
the garden, the grave unconscious dignity of her 
manner imparting to her something of the air of a 
youthful princess, Abdoul perceiving her intention, 
rose from the ground, and with the respectful atti- 
tude of a subject whose interview with royalty is 
ended, he saluted her with more than customary 
formality, and stood with his eyes cast down, and his 
hand upon his heart until she had passed up the 
gteps and re-entered the villa. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

DEPARTURE AND FAREWELL. 

TT was now Meredith's first wish to leave El 
Fureidis. He had seized the moment when Ha- 
vilah rose from the break&st-table to broach the 
matter to M. Trefoil, and the preparations for de- 
parture were already going forward. Despite his 
genuine hospitality, the transparent face of the 
manufacturer gave unmistakable evidence of the 
relief this decision afforded to his embarrassment ; 
and it was with a ludicrous mixture of sadness and 
alacrity that he took upon himself the final offices of 
a host, and devoted all his bustling energies to the 
requisite arrangements for his guest's approaching 
journey. 

With his usual impetuosity and contempt of 
obstacles, Meredith had resolved to set out that very 
day. But when he named his intention, M. Trefoil 
lifted his eyebrows, and fixed his roimd honest eyes 
on the young man, as if doubting his sanity ; and 
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Abdoul, upon being consulted, gravely pronounced 
the thing impossible. M. Trefoil knew the necessi- 
ties of an eastern traveller, bound, as Meredith pro- 
fessed to be, on a distant pilgrimage ; and the young 
Arab, despite the sly satisfaction which he felt at 
the prospect of the Englishman's bidding farewell to 
El Fureidis, would not abate one iota of his precon- 
ceived notions in regard to a due equipment for the 
journey. 

Twenty-four hours was pronounced the least pos- 
sible time in which the necessary preparations could 
be completed ; and with true oriental want of punc- 
tuality, and some inevitable causes of delay, this 
period was finally lengthened to several days. Dur- 
ing this interval Abdoul made himself busy in his 
own department, affecting the airs of a finished 
dragoman, and issuing lordly directions in reference 
to the shoeing of horses, the repairing of saddles, 
and the burnishing and replenishing of his own 
and his master s stock of fire-arms. M. Trefoil, 
meanwhile, deaf to all other claims, whether of 
business or of pleasure, might be seen at almost 
any hour of the day perambulating the village, 
pausing at almost every cottage, and making drafts 
upon every quarter which could be rendered avail- 
able for contributing to his friend's personal outfit, 
tent furniture, or travelling canteen. 
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The management of his affairs being thus assumed 
by a despotic servant and an indefatigable commis- 
sariat, Meredith would have found himself destitute 
of both employment and society but for M. Lapierre, 
who, as he had been the first to welcome the stranger 
to El Fureidis, and play towards him a friendly part, 
now seemed called to exercise a new ministry in his 
behalf. No amount of worldly tact or selfish policy, 
nothing but the truest Christian courtesy could have 
inspired the benevolent and successfiil zeal with 
which this village pastor, placing himself in the 
vacant social niche, contrivecj to furnish occupation 
for Meredith's idle hours, and soothe the mind which 
was visibly preying on itself. 

The very fact that the traveller's time was limited 
afforded a pretext for urging him to those scientific 
and antiquarian researches which were yet incom- 
plete, and each day saw the young man and the 
patriarch sallying forth from the village on pretexts 
which each felt to be on his own part merely 
nominal. Father Lapierre, however, was far too 
wise and cautious to betray any suspicion of the 
Englishman's present relations with the family at 
the villa : the lofty train of thought, the well-poised 
intellect of one who had overcome passion and the 
world, acted as a lever upon Meredith's mental 
powers; and the tender pity which had prompted 
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the eiFort for his sake was exalted into admiring 
sympathy as the veteran warrior of the Cross, who 
loved a strong and invincible nature, saw with what 
equanimity of force the freshly-stricken sufferer sus- 
tained his burden. 

For, although stoical and pitiably sad, there was 
something heroic and grand in the calmness and 
dignity with which, after the first shock, this disap- 
pointed lover took his misfortune to heart, hugged 
it there unresistingly, and without wincing suffered 
it to swallow up and absorb all those secret springs 
of joy which latterly had been to him a fountain of 
fresh life. 

A practised courtier, a professed connoisseur in 
the ways of the human heart, would perhaps have 
moved an appeal from M. Trefoil's abrupt verdict, 
would have meditated new modes of approach, and 
still courted success. But Meredith was a stranger 
to coquetry in all its forms. He was earnest, sim- 
ple, and true. To him a repulse was a defeat, the 
tilt with fortune was ended, and the discarded lover 
was a perpetual exile from his mistress's smiles. 

Still less did it occur to him to question the man- 
ner in which his courtship had been conducted. 
The very terms in which his rejection had been 
couched forbade this. The decision had rested solely 
with Havilah. She was indifferent to him. It was 
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enough. He asked no further explanation* He 
could even find it in his heart to be grateful to M, 
Trefoil, who had by his friendly intervention saved 
his from a more direct repulse. 

Some men's vanity festers, becomes inflated, and 
more oiFensive than even when it has chanced to re- 
ceive a sting. But it was not so with Meredith* So 
far as Havilah was concerned, the blow to the young 
man's self-esteem was fatal. He sought not to under- 
value the prize which he had failed to win, but was 
content to believe that the unworthiness was all his 
own. He ceased to dwell on those bewitching graces 
which had hitherto captivated him, and beholding 
her rather in that character of lofty and mysterious 
beauty which had sometimes placed her above his 
comprehension, he wonderingly asked himself how 
he had ever dared aspire so high. So keenly con- 
scious was he, indeed, of his own inferiority, that, 
if possible, he reverenced her the more for having 
been conscious of it too. 

There was nothing mean or degrading in this 
self-abasement. It sprang from the noblest gene- 
rosity, a generosity which had lavished a wealth 
of love where it met no return, but which would 
not recall the gift — was ready to sacrifice its best 
afiections, to let them flow out like water, but 
scorned to believe that they had been misplaced. 
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It is rare to find a man just towards those whose 
friendship has cost hiin dear. Meredith was more 
than just> he was magnanimous. 

The childlike confidence of Havilah's manner to- 
wards him could not be restored ; but she ceased to 
shrink and drop her eyelids in his presence when a 
single day's experience had proved that, though 
pricked to the heart by her avoidance, Meredith 
forbore to importune her with his presence, addressed 
to her only words of courtesy, and denied himself 
even a stolen glance at her face, fix)m the dread 
of disconcerting or giving her pain. 

Nothing could be more distasteful to the self-love 
of the Englishman than the unsought andimwelcome 
pity constantly evinced in lanthe's demeanour to- 
wards him ; but his better feelings gained the mas- 
tery, gratitude triumphed over pride, and her 
touching solicitude was responded to by such filial 
tenderness of word and act as satisfied the sensitive 
invalid that not a particle of resentment rankled in 
his breast. 

But to no one was Meredith's generosity so great 
a cause of satisfaction as to M. Trefoil, It never oc- 
curred to either (to their credit be it said) that their 
pecuniary relations would be in the slightest degree 
affected by the present embarrassment. The for- 
giving temper of the manufacturer also forbade him 
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to doubt that a good understanding would finally 
be established between himself and his friend. But 
the clumsy tactician was conscious of the awkward 
part he had played in first blindly encouraging then 
totally blasting the hopes of a lover ; he had been 
shocked at the palsied stupor with which Mere- 
dith had learned his fate, and was fully prepared 
either to behold the young man the victim of 
despair, or to find himself the subject of bitter and 
deserved reproach. 

Believed fix)m both these apprehensions by Mere- 
dith's friendly and self-possessed demeanour, the 
elastic spirits of M. Trefoil at once recovered their 
tone ; his penetration, which seldom probed beneath 
the surface, took no note of any effort on Mere- 
dith's part — he saw him calm, believed him cheer- 
ful, and, deceived by his apparent recovery from the 
blow, even went so far as to doubt whether it had 
been such a heart-stroke after all. 

Outward acts of liberality are insignificant com- 
pared with generosity of soul, still they have their 
secret spring in the heart, and often carry with 
them a silent appeal. No one who had the slightest 
acquaintance with Meredith was surprised to learn 
that he had roused the gratitude of the village by 
the profuseness of his gifts at departure, and that, 
from the aged brotherhood of Maronite monks to the 
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youngest child in the viUage school, none was left 
without a token of his good-will. These deeds of 
bounty were natural, and might have been antici- 
pated. But a deeper chord was touched, and deeper 
memories stirred among the inmates of the villa, as 
many a trifling circumstance revealed, when it was 
too late for thanks, their recent guest's thoughtful- 
ness for those whom he left behind, and his own 
utter self-abandonment. He took with him only 
what his bare necessities required; every article, 
whether of use or ornament, which he had imported 
into the villa, every curious relic, every costly trifle, 
his most elaborate fire-arms, his amber-mouthed 
pipes — all remained in their accustomed places. 
Not a book among the library brought thither from 
Beyrout was removed from its shelf, and costly furs 
and fabrics of Persian manufacture were found 
heaped together on the divan of his room. A beau- 
tiful gray mare which Havilah had occasionally 
ridden was left in M. Trefoil's stable; the gaily- 
housed saddle and silver-mounted bridle were still 
suspended from the wall. The portfolio, in which 
Meredith's pupil had sometimes practised drawing, 
lay upon her stool in the open alcove, every pencil 
and crayon freshly pointed for use. 

Among all the contributions to comfort and enjoy- 
ment which had dated from the time of the English- 
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mswi's arrival, nothing was left wanting but his now 
linwelcome self. 

It was a cold and comfortless morning when 
Meredith bade adieu to El Fureidis. So chilly was 
the atmosphere, so keen the wind on the mountains, 
that lanthe dared not follow her guest to the threshold, 
and he was summoned to an inner room to take 
leave of her. 

The change in the season was making its mark 
on the invalid. She lay on her couch, wrapped in a 
long white robe, and her face wore the pallor of the 
grave. Moved by a sudden and yet solemn impulse, 
the tall Englishman bent forward and kissed her 
brow, reverentially, as one kisses the brow of the 
dead. It brought his eyes close to hers. He seemed 
to read her soul. * Farewell, madam,' he said, deeply 
moved ; * I shall see you no more ; but my time^ 
my wealth, my influence, are all at your command. 
I can never know any higher joy than in serving 
you. Only give me the opportunity, and I will 
gladly prove to you, whenever and wherever I may, 
that the disappointed lover can yet be a friend.' 

* God bless you !' said lanthe, ' and farewell. 
Few men,' she added, in a broken voice, * could do 
as you have done. Havilah's mother thanks you, 
and will not forget.' 

Havilah stood at the head of the upper flight ctf 
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steps. She had witnessed Meredith's interview with 
her mother. Large tears stood in her eyes, and the 
hand which she offered in parting trembled visibly. 
Almost any other man than Meredith would have 
been emboldened by the poor child's agitation ; but 
it was the reverse with the Englishman. He scarcely 
ventured to clasp the little fluttering hand, dropped 
it as if fearful his touch might offend, and with 
husky voice ejaculated the hasty word * good-bye.' 

Even to the last moment the excited spirits of 
M. Trefoil found vent in the eager and oflicious zeal 
with which he devoted himself to every detail of the 
travelling accoutrement. Even at the last shaking 
of hands his restless eye was inspecting the leather 
strap of a saddle-bag ; even when the party were 
fairly started he ran bareheaded down the bridle- 
path to suggest an alteration in the length of Mere- 
dith's stirrup ; and it was not until the riders ha^ 
turned the angle of the granite boulder, and were lost 
to sight, that the good man drew out his handkerchief, 
wiped his ruddy face, and stifled a sigh with the 
philosophical soliloquy, — * Heyday ! So we meet 
and part ! A good fellow ! A noble fellow ! I shall 
miss him mightily ! But such is life ! And now to 
my day's work at the factory.' 

The travellers had scarcely proceeded ten rods, 
when a low cry arrested Meredith's attention. He 
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drew in his horse, and peering beneath the shadow 
of a little stone enclosure or shed, beheld stretched 
upon the ground the nearly lifeless form of the 
wounded gazelle. The poor animal was in the 
agonies of death, and the cry which had reached 
Meredith's ear was its last low moan. The boy 
Bachmet stood beside it, watching its struggles. 

Meredith had not thought of the little creature 
since the day when he brought it home in his arms ; 
but he waited now a silent spectator of the scene, 
until after a few convulsive twitchings, it stretched 
itself out and lay stiff and still. The boy looked 
lip with an expression of disappointment and regret 
in his face, which was succeeded by a glow of grate- 
ful surprise, as Meredith leaned from his horse and 
placed in his hand the silver which was to have 
been the reward of successful treatment, saying, in 
a tone full of mournful meaning, * It is not your 
fault, my boy ; you have done the best you could ; 
there are some wounds that never can be healed.' 

At the door of Father Lapierre's dwelling, Mere- 
dith paused again, and found the old man, staff in 
hand, at the threshold, waiting to bestow a blessing 
upon him. Springing from his horse, and leading 
him by the bridle, Meredith walked beside the 
venerable priest, who insisted upon accompanying 
him to the farthest extremity of the village, saying, 
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* I was the first to welcome you to El Fureidis, my 
son, I will be the last to bid you &rewell/ 

But the village benefactor was not to be suffered 
thus peacefully to depart with the solitary blessing 
of the holy man upon his head. A peasant throng 
had assembled to do him honour ; they already 
crowded upon his steps ; they had marshalled them- 
selves into a band, and hailed him with music and 
with shouts of joy; and when, after proceeding some 
distance on foot, he had grasped Father Lapierre's 
hand, had received the missionary's final benediction, 
and had mounted his horse to depart, the air rang 
with the ' sala el kaer F (be this a blessed day to ye 
travellers !), which was the unanimous salutation of 
the crowd. 

What a mockery it seemed to Meredith ! What 
a mockery seemed to him all the hospitalities, 
honours, and joys, which he had experienced in El 
Fureidis I The little village had dawned upon him 
three months ago as an Eden of rest. Its united 
voice followed him now with a triumphal song ; but 
it had lured the sick of body to a short repose, only 
to send him sick at heart, empty, and beggared 
away. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE GHOST OF CASTLE SHUKIF. 

"W7 INTER had come and gone upon the Lebanon. 
Though short, it had been unusually severe. 
Piercing winds had for some weeks prevailed, and 
the early and latter rains, which in the valleys were 
profuse and violent, had descended upon the high- 
lands in the form of deep and drifting snows. The 
peasants of El Fureidis and other villages of similar 
altitude had encountered on their mountains all the 
privations and dangers of alpine life. Some had 
even perished of cold and exposure, and not a few 
had seen their camels or mules sink inextricably in 
the snow, and leaving the poor animals to their fate, 
had made their way, frost-bitten, to the nearest place 
of shelter. Nor were those who kept themselves 
carefully housed exempt from a share in the suffer- 
ing entailed by the inclemency of the season. A 
favoured climate makes men improvident ; and in a 
region where summer ordinarily prevails for ten 
months of the year, houses are ill fitted to resist the 
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cold, the supply of fuel is often insufficient, and at 
best the confinement within stone walls is sadly irk- 
some to those accustomed to luxuriate amid soft 
breezes and beneath cloudless skies. 

Never, therefore, was spring more gladly wel- 
comed. With the first peeping forth of the buds 
children's faces peeped out from the half-open door- 
ways ; soon young and old laughed to see with what 
giant strokes Nature was putting on her colours, and 
daisies, clover, and scarlet anemones laughed back 
from every sunny slope. The heart of the husband- 
man beat high with hope as he watched the water- 
ing of the ridges and the settling of the furrows, and 
marked how the paths of the Lord dropped fiitness. 
Truly might it be said of sacred Lebanon, *The 
little hills rejoice on every side, the pastures are 
clothed with flocks, the floods clap their hands, the 
valleys shout for joy, they also sing.' 

The Spring is royal in her bounty, she is prodigal 
pf her wealth. Not only does she renew the in- 
habited parts of the earth, but the solitary places are 
made glad at her coming, the lonely isles wafl fra- 
grance, the desert blossoms like the rose, and God 
smiles on the ruins and the wrecks which man has 
long since forsaken. 

So Esh Shukif, planted on a ridge of the Lebanon, 
huge rampart of Sidonian commerce, the Castle 
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Belfort of a chivalrous age, the silent monitor of 
later times, rears itself as a monument of human 
decay, but is written all over with records of the 
perennial youth distilled upon it from an Almighty 
hand. No spy is now stationed at the loophole, but 
through chinks and apertures in the bevelled masonry 
streams the same sunshine which once beat on the 
head of the Phcenician guard who watched the ap- 
proach of the winding caravan ; no banner floats on 
the tower, but its angles are defined against that 
same blue sky beneath which Eaynald of Normandy 
unfurled his colours to the breeze. The Latin chapel 
no longer resounds with anthems, masses, or Te 
Deums, but the birds of heaven have built their 
nests in the groined ceiling, and the lonely arches 
re-echo their song ; the spacious parade-ground is no 
loiiger gay with the splendours of Tyre, or the 
chivalry of France, but through the crevices of its 
disjointed stones vegetation has forced its way, and 
neither the march of men nor the trampling of hoofs 
disturbs the flowers which have made a garden of 
the spot. No barbarian horde, no Saracen troop, 
threaten to invade the empty fortress, but fifteen 
hundred feet below the verge of the parapet the 
foaming Litany rushes on with as wild a roar as 
when it formed the main defence of the castle, and 
sounded a warning to the foe. 
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What a strange old solitude it is ! Wliat a place 
for meditation and self-communing I a place where 
the earth-bound soul may dream and sigh and grow 
sad, a place where the uplifted heart must wonder 
and adore. 

Spectres of the past are reputed to haunt such 
spots. Nor is Esh Shukif without its ghostly 
tenant, if we may believe the report now agitating 
the village of Amun, whose superstitious peasantry 
have caught a fresh alarm concerning their grim 
neighbour. Seated upon the rocks beneath a 
spreading tree which is the trysting-spot of the 
little hamlet, the eager gossips detail their startling 
experiences. One had gone to look for his donkey, 
which had a habit of straying into the vaulted 
stables of the caatle, but while scaling the difficult 
pathway, the poor fellow's progress had been arrested, 
and his senses bewildered by the sight of a gigantic 
figure, seated upon the abutment, and waving him 
back by a forbidding gestura Another, lost at 
night, and seeking refuge in the fortress, had heard 
heavy footsteps pacing the stone threshold as if 
a sentry were stationed there. The children of a 
third had been checked in their sports among the 
ruins, and sent terror-stricken home by the sighs 
and stifled groans which had reached their ears from 
some unknown source, and half at least of the inha- 
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bitants of the village were ready to testify that they 
had just at nightfall observed a tall figure standing 
erect and still as a statue upon the round tower at 
the south-west comer of the castle. 

Let the ignorant speculate and wonder. Let us 
follow the ghost, and see if we cannot detect in him 
a familiar object. There he is, just ascending to his 
nightly watch. The viUagers have spoken the 
truth, for now he stands upon his post with folded 
arms, looking like the stony apex to a moniunental 
column. 

We saw him last mounting his horse and bidding 
farewell to El Fureidis. Where has he been since 
then, and how comes he here ? 

He has been in search of the Lethean spring. 
He has come back more heavily laden than ever, 
with memories that will not sleep. 

He has traced the Tigris and the Euphrates to 
their source. He has sought out the spot where 
humanity was cradled, but has failed to renew his 
youth; he has bathed in the sacred river of the 
Arabs, but its healing waters have had no power 
over his wounded spirit.* 

* The Tigris and Euphrates take their source at the foot 
of Mount Ararat, where Eden is supposed to have existed. — 
Gen. ii. 14. 

The Arahs have faith in the medicinal virtues of the Eu- 
phrates. 
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In the disguise of a Mussulman he has performed 
the sacred pilgrimage. With a foreign garb and 
a foreign tongtie he has imposed upon the sons of the 
faithful. He would gladly have disbelieved his own 
identity ; but while others were unsuspiciously silent, 
ain inward voice continually hailed him as * dog of 
an unbeliever.' He has performed the seven per- 
ambulations around the sacred Kaaba, and has kissed 
the Paradise stone, * now black with the sins of man- 
kind.' The monotonous evolutions were simply 
symbolical of his own painful round of thought, 
the darkened stone was like the pendulum weight 
which time had hung upon his heart. 

He has ascended the Nile, and wandered among 
the picturesque ruins of Philae. Alone with the 
stupendous past he has striven to bury his individual 
lot amid the wrecks of a million lives, only to realize 
with keener pang that one living pain is mightier 
than a dead nation's woe. 

And then, when he felt himself weary of wander- 
ing, when carrying his grief everywhere he became 
accustomed to the burden, when he looked the long 
future in the face, and saw no brighter prospect, this 
disappointed man began, as old men do, to live in the 
distant past. His manhood was a blighted, hopeless 
thing; but back in the past lay his childhood, a 
fair and sunny memory around which his tenderer 
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thoughts might safely centre. It seemed to him 
that he could lie down and sleep peacefully beneath 
the grand old trees which had sheltered him after 
his boyish fatigues ; he fancied that the days would 
be less long among the familiar scenes where his 
school vacations had sped so quickly ; he felt himself 
invigorated by the recollection of the sturdy inde- 
pendence with which his father exercised sway over 
his household and tenantry ; he dreamed of the repose 
^hat dwelt in the blue eyes of his earliest playmate ; 
eyes calm and undemonstrative, but sisterly and true. 

Yes, he would go home. There at least he would 
be welcome. He would unite yjith his father in 
schemes of usefulness. He would put his hand in 
his sister's; he would make their fireside group 
complete ; and they three would, in mutual respect 
and love, walk lifers path together. 

Who says that fortune's arrows do not twice hit 
the mark, that the lightning strikes but once in 
a single spot ? History and experience both testify 
to the contrary, for blow follows blow in a nation's 
career, and human hearts seem ruptured only to pave 
the way for some fresh stroke. 

Meredith had reached the sea-coast, and was about 
to embark, when he was checked — ^not by an earth- 
quake — not by a storm, — -but by one of those missives 
from afar which have convulsed and shipwrecked 
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many a life. Oh ! who is there that carries not for 
ever on his heart one of those messengers of fate, 
with its 'should have been,' and its 'in vain?* 
There was a sister's rebuke mingling with a sister's 
love in the opening clause of the letter which said, 
* 0, Eobert, you should have been here to close our 
father's eyes!' there waa the devotedness and the 
grief of a friend, no less than of a servant, in the 
words of the aged steward, who took up the pen 
where the dying girl had let it fall, and wrote with 
trembling hand on the self-same page, * 0, master, 
dear young master, we did all we could to save Miss 
Flora, but it was in vain.' 

Both dead ? yes, both. The old man fell a prey 
to a fierce distemper ; the faithful daughter watched 
beside him to the last, took the disease, and she too 
died. 

They have known little of grief who have never 
felt remorse. Bitterly did Meredith realize this as 
now for the first time in his life the torturing-iron 
of self-accusation entered into his soul, and gave 
double agony to the pang of bereavement. Death 
had glorified the departed, but their death had 
revealed to him his true self in colours darkened by 
an imaginative and morbid mind. 

The father, whose prosaic ideas had always been 
at war with his son's erratic tastes; the country 
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gentleman, from whose tiresome social routine the 
heir of the estate had held himself obstinately aloof; 
the county justice, whom the young philosopher had 
pitied, as he beheld him year after year balancing 
the petty details of right and wrong, waa remem- 
bered, now that the grave had covered him, as the 
injured but indulgent parent ; the hospitable up- 
holder of an ancient line ; the cherished benefactor, 
over whose ashes the humble throng would shed 
many a grateful tear. The sister, who, moving in 
her little domestic sphere, had led a life seemingly 
so uneventful as scarcely to need a brother's sym- 
pathies, was imaged to him now as the serene soul 
who, for aught he knew, had maintained a greater 
struggle with herself than any he had been called 
on to endure ; who, consecrating her youth to the 
happiness of home, had perhaps lived a heroine, 
who certainly had died a martyr. 

And what was he who was now left the sole re- 
presentative of their heritage and their good name ? 
A renegade, and a traitor ; a man who, deaf to the 
admonitions of conscience, had wounded the hearts 
that loved him, had forsaken the holiest duties, had 
met the punishment that was his desert, and had 
been scourged at last into a recollection of Nature's 
claims, only to learn that it was too late, and that 
those claims must for ever remain uncancelled. 
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It is easier for the generous and sensitive nature 
to endure grief than to be conscious of having 
inflicted it upon others. Stoicism and philosophy 
may avail in the one case ; in the other they are 
powerless. Meredith's spirit was far more crushed 
by the sense of the irremediable wrong he had 
done, than by the anguish he waa called upon to 
suffer. It was not the contrition of the religious 
soul, but it was the natural humiliation of the proud 
heart, which has been outdone in filial love and 
manly self-sacrifice. It was not submission, but it 
resulted in a prostration of self, as utter and entire 
as that which has its source in Christian humility. 
It was not trust ; it was helplessness. 

Nor was his grief at Havilah s coldness any 
longer what it had been. Not that this grief had 
been banished by the influx of a fresh tide of mis- 
fortunes, but its character was essentially changed. 
He no longer rebelled against it aa a cruel destiny. 
He accepted it rather as a penance. With a re- 
morseful sense of his own ill-deserts, he could almost 
welcome his punishment ; he knew that present pain 
could not retrieve the past, but he nevertheless ac- 
cepted it with the instinctive hope that it might to 
some degree atone. 

It was in this spirit that he wrapped himself in sor- 
row as in a mantle of sackcloth, and bowed his head 
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to the strokes of fate as meekly as the monks of old 
bowed to receive their own self-torturing flagella- 
tions. It was in this spirit that he left the city of 
Sidon, whence he had intended to set sail for England, 
and alone and on foot made his way to the solitary 
castle of Esh Shukif. It was in this spirit that he 
had wandered for days among the ruins, startling 
the peasant by the fixedness of his attitude, affright- 
ing the children by the long-drawn sighs that 
echoed through aisle and corridor, and exciting the 
wonder of the rude populace, who watched the 
afflicted man standing on the watch-tower with 
face uplifted as if in appeal to Heaven. 

It would have been well for him if his appeal 
had been to Heaven. But it was not. Look at him 
now. His gaze wanders over earth, sea, and sky, 
like that of some lost wayfarer who has ascended to 
a lofty post of observation, in hopes to gain sight of 
the missing track. Whither shall he go ? For that 
is indeed the question he is striving to settle. We 
congratulate ourselves that the world is wide, and 
boast of our individual independence, but few men 
are so insignificant or so free that their actions can 
continue long unquestioned ; and our English exile 
is not yet so forsaken of his kind that he can be 
suffered to remain any longer in an old and ruinous 
castle, destitute of all the comforts of civilized life. 
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The British consul at Sidon, whose guest he has 
recently been, has become anxious at his long 
absence. Abdoul, still in Meredith's service, and 
left in charge of his effects, has confessed to some 
suspicion of his intended pilgrimage to the fortress, 
and has been sent in search of him. The young 
Arab has followed skilfully on his master's route, 
has this very day arrived at the castle, bringing 
with him horses, sumpter mules, and other travelling 
paraphernalia. He hag announced himself and his 
errand, has stabled the weary animals, and while 
waiting further orders has fallen asleep in one of 
the deserted stalls. 

It only remains now for Meredith to decide upon 
his future course. 

It is sunset, and Nature lies spread out before him 
like a gilded map. He turns round and faces the 
different points of the compass, but no beckoning 
hand is held out from any quarter. The great 
mountains of the north seem to frown upon him, he 
can almost feel the hot sun of the south beating on 
his brow ; on the east lies an untrodden desert ; he 
fancies, as he bends a listening ear towards the west, 
that he can hear the sea whispering solemn dirges. 
Can either path be expected to lure the traveller ? 

The sun goes down. Twilight overspreads the 
landscape. Lost in gloomy apathy, the watchman 
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on the tower gazes abstractedly on a little cloud, 
the only spot on the otherwise cloudless blue. It 
floats on and on, as if like himself It were the sport 
of fate. It sails over his head, hovers a moment 
on the summit of Jebel Rihan, then skirts the 
snowy crest of Hermon, and 'at length pauses just 
above Lebanon, above the very spot where nestles 
the little village of El Fureldis. The sun has long 
been hid behind the horizon, and the trail of light 
which the great lamp of day left behind it has 
almost vanished; but the little cloud by some 
magnetic power gathers up and concentrates the 
scattered rays, glows awhile in rosy brightness, then 
melts into the ether and disappears. 

The mind that is subdued and weakened by 
suffering is often guided by a shadow, and reads 
an omen in a cloud. Meredith had unconsciously 
watched the airy wreath of vapour, as if it were 
about to furnish an index to his uncertainties. His 
pulse almost ceased beating as he saw it settle over 
Lebanon. As It glowed in the red light it seemed 
to his excited fancy like a finger of fire pointing 
downwards. As It faded away he fancied it a 
messenger whose errand was fulfilled. 

Should he submit to its guidance? Should he 
follow where it led? Should he return to the spot 
of which he could not think without a pang ? The 
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profuse perspiration which started to his brow 
betrayed a momentary conflict. Had there been no 
such conflict the fiery hand might perhaps have 
beckoned in vain. But in the very pain that 
it cost him, his morbid mind saw a reason for 
obedience. It would be no joy to revisit the scene 
of his disappointment — it would be agony to wit- 
ness Havilah in the experience of that innocent 
happiness from which he was for ever shut out. . To 
see her thus, himself unseen, and then depart alone, 
would be to drain the cup of bitterness to its dregs. 
Go then, whispered the persecuting spirit of self- 
reproach ; and passively yielding to the imaginary 
mandate, Meredith resolved to perform imshrinkingly 
this further act of penance which destiny seemed to 
demand of him. 

Was there something sophistical and false in this 
mental verdict? Was there all the while a more 
secret whisper still which invited him to return to El 
Furiedis, a strange fascination which lured him thither 
in spite of anticipated pain ? We may not tell. It 
is suflScient that if so he was himself deceived, 
and that never did devotee pledge himself to the 
performance of a sacred pilgrimage with more super- 
titious zeal than that with which Meredith vowed 
to lay this final act of self-sacrifice on the atoning 
altar. 
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Decision of purpose instilled into him new life. 
He descended from the tower, and crossed the 
court-yard in haste, as if fearing his resolution 
might fail him. His Arabian horse knew his 
step, and neighed, thus guiding him to the spot 
where Abdoul lay sleeping. * Wake, Abdoul,' 
exclaimed Meredith, tapping the youth on the 
shoulder. * Secure your mules,' and he pointed to one 
which had escaped from its tethering-ring. * Feed 
and groom the horses well. We have a three 
days' journey before us, for to-morrow we start for 
El Fureidis.' 
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